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SOUND VIEWS FROM A PRAC- 
TICAL SOURCE, 


In a recent article we called attention to 
the value of improved stock to the farmer, 
especially at atime like the present when 
prices are so low as to compel the closest 
economy in the productien of what the far- 
mer raises to put into market. In the last 
issue of the Breeders’ Gazette is published 
aletter from Mr. Ora M. Cartis, who be- 
gins his letter by saying he is ‘‘a young 
man, and moreover a hired man,”’ in which 
he endorses the position taken by the article 
inthe FARMER. In referring to the causes 
which combine to make farming unremu- 
nerative, he says: 

I think—in fact 1 know—that if the farm- 


ing class as a rule read more such papers it 
would be much better ‘‘fixed’’ finaneially. 








The farmers say: ‘'O, the rich men and rich 
corporations are trying to keep us down,’? | 
which Iam willing to admit is true as cou!d | 
be desired; but what are the farmers doing 
to keep themselves up? The farmer might 
ask, how did the rich man become rich? and | 
the answer would be that he became rieh by 
looking out for himself and his own inter- 
ests. i think the farmers might learn some 
very important lessons from the rich men. 
Look at the sugar trusts, iron trusts, steel 
trusts, ninety-day trusts. Why on earth 
cannot we have afarmers’ trust? Why can- 
not the farmers combine for their owu mutu- 
al benefit? If dealers do not give ua what 
our produce is worth, hold it till they do. 
** Starve ’em to it.” 

They say that farming constitutes the 
foundation of commercial wealth; then why 
should we be slapped at by every petty or- 
ganization that sees fli to take that liberty? 
Look at the price of cattle now. The mar- 
ket has got so low that itis nearly out of 
sight, allon aceount of alot of rich men, 
pets of our government, whocan go to the 
great Southwest and raise thousands of head 
of cattle for very nearly nothing. And our | 
representatives at Washington tell us at | 
every recurring election that itis going to 
be stopped in avery siort time. Feliow 
farmers, it we, the tarmers of this country, 
cannot orgapize and coax some favorabie 
legislation to come our way we had better 
let the mortgage take the farm 2nd move to 
town. The time is past for any more ‘‘mon- 





keying,’’ and if we are going to sit passively | 


and aliow ourselves to be “‘hoodwinked’’ 
out of our last dollar we decerve it; that’s 
all. Thatistbe way mercantile men get 
rich; they get it by beating the farming com- 
munity. How much Jonger shall we stand 
it? Don’t all speak at once. 

His suggestion as to improved stock is 
exactly in line with what we have written 
within the past month: 

Another way in which the farming class 
might very materially benefit themselves 
would be to keep a better class of sicck. I 
do not mean pedigreed stock, but to usea 
pure-bred sire and ‘* breed up.’’ We cannot 
lay this to the rich men—not by a long shot. 
I mean this keeping cf scrub stccx. And 
right now, with good cattle almost a drug at 
any price, isa mighty good time to stari with 
some Catile. Do not de afraid because every- 
one else is going out of the business to invest 
a few hundred dollars in sume good cattle. 
There will be that much more room for you 
when the price does come up enough to pay 
you for raising them, and pdesides the fact 
that every one is getting out of the cattle 
business is a pretty good sign for a man who 
is *‘ up to the times ’”’ toinvest in sume gvod 
cattle, for the reaction is bound to come, 
and when it does you have gut cattle to 
seil, **don’t yer know.” One year here 
turnips were plenty; everyoudy raised tur- 
nips; consequently they could be obtained ip 
this section of Gud’s footstool fur a very 
trivial sum per bushel. Weil, the next year 
every man said‘to his neighbor, ‘I am not 
going tv sow any turnips this year. They 
can be bought for ten cents per bushel and 
that is cheaper than I can raise them.’’ But 
the man who was “‘up to the times’’ sowed 
two acres and got a dollar per busbel for 
them, because he was the only man in the 
State that had turnips to sell. Apply this to 
the cattle business and you may make some- 

thing out of it. One thing certain, if you 
have good cattle you cannot lose anything 
by them, unless they die with some disease. 

Another thing 1 want to speak of: Ido 
not think most farmers feed their pigs so as 
to make them do their best. When pigs run 
with their dam it will be noticed that they 
take nourishment often—not muct at atime 
but often, Now most farmers feed their pigs 


in the morning and turn them out into the 
‘* woods pasture,’’ where they get nothing to 
eat unless they break into the neighbor’s 
cornfield. ‘Then at night they turn them in 
and ‘*fill’em up’’—allow them to literally 
gorge themselves. Now that is not right. 
Nature does not do it that way, and she 
knows how to attend to such things as that 
better than man ever will. Such feeding as 
that ruins the digestive organs, and hogs 
with that very important function partially 
if not entirely ruined are not apt to give 
very large returns for food consumed. 

There are some strong points in the para- 
graph quoted above, and worthy of the atten- 
tion of stock breeders as well as farmers. It 
isa eertainty that improved stock will al- 
ways be wanted; that now isa bad time to 
sell, beeause stock raising is not so profitable 
as it has been and farmers are discouraged; 
that the breeder who breaks up his herd or 
flock at present only helps to bring 
the time around sooner when those 
who stay in the business will find it profit- 
able; that the farmer who feeds scrub stock 
and sells it at present values is not showing 
good business sense, and from the nature of 
things must fail to make farming profitable 
business. 


as 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Bulletin No 52 of the Experiment Station 
at the Agricultural College of Michigan is 
devoted to a report of the results of analyses 
of commercial fertilizers offered for sale in 
this State during the year 1889. With it is 
printed the law which requires the inspection 
of such fertilizers as a protection to the buy- 
er, and also to the manufacturer who puts 
his goods honestly on the market. The con- 
tinually increasing use of commercial fer- 
tilizers in this State makes the law eompel- 
ling inspection a necessity to farmers, and 
the publication, by the proper authorities,of 
their constituents and value for the purpese 
for which they are intended, igof great im- 
portance as a guide in sélecting from 
the various brands offered in the market. 

This Bulletin contains the results shown 
by analysis of 82 brands sold in this State, 
and represents a large amount of work, 
which undoubtedly was carefully and con- 
scientiously performed. The results are 
given in tabular form, witb headings per- 
fectly understood by the chemist, but as 
nothing is given beyond those figures, and 
the farmer is left to draw his own concla- 
sions regarding these compounds entirely 
from the figures, the work is not likely to be 
of the slightest value to those it was designed 
to benefit. To show what we mean we quote 
the analyses of four brands just as they ap- 
pear in the Bulletin: 
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who can inform themselves regarding the 


value of a particular fertilizer from such a re- 
port ? Yet these figures are sent out without 
any attempt being made to put them in a 
form in which the average farmer can un- 
derstand them. So far as they are concern- 
ed the work expended upon this Bulletin is 
worthless. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
ing a practical man, has recently put reports 
from the various branches of his depar:ment 
into the hands of capable men to be put into 
popular form, so that they may be read and 
understood by parties who have not hada 
techinal or scientific education. Heretofore 
those reports have been sold for old paper, 
and utterly failed of the purpose for which 
they were printed; but Mr. Rusk’s course is 
adding greatly to their value, and actually 
making them popular. Would it not be pos- 
sible for our State Board of Agriculture to 
inaugurate such a reform in the Balletins 
sent out from the College? The work in the 
one under discussion is too valuable to be 
lost. 1t has cost a good deal in time, labor 
and money. In its present form all that is 
thrown away. Cannot it be put in some 
form in which itjwill be readily understood by 
everybody? If this cannot be done the work 
might as well be stopped at once, and its 
cost saved. 





ROOT KNOT DISEASE. 

Bulletin No, 20 of the Division of Exto- 
mology has just been published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It was prepar- 
ed under the direction of the Entomologist 
by Dr. J. C. Neal,of the Florida Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, Lake City, Florida, 
and treats of the root-knot disease of peach, 
orange and other plants in Florida, a dis- 
ease caused by a nematoid worm known as 
the Anguillula. In an introductory note 
Dr. Riley states that the investigations have 
been from a practical standpoint, though the 
work is not without scientific interest. It 
makes no pretense to be a scientific treatise 
on the life history of these worms, but is in 
the main, an e‘fort to ascertain a suitable 
remedy. The root-knot disease has been 
prevalent in Florida for many years, and 
bas been much dreaded as a foe to gardens 
and groves. The development of early mar- 
ket gardens and of peach, fig and orange 
orchards, which has been so marked during 
the past fifteen years, has given much prom- 
imence to the disease. An investigation 
by the Department at Washington having 
elicited the information that a microscopic 
worm was the cause of the trouble, the En- 
tomologist assumed the direction of special 
investigations the details of which were con- 
fided by him to Dr. Neal. As to the extent 
of the destruction caused by this insect pest, 
the Bulletin says that it would be well-nigh 
impossible to give even an approximate idea 
of the losses sustained each year by farmers, 
gardeners and others in the affected regione, 
a region which is defined as extending along 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast within a 
limit of 150 miles from tide water. This 
pest does not exist except in locations free 
frem extreme cold, and the dry air of New 
Mexico and California and regions west of 
the Mississippi, with the summer parched 
soil of these sections, forms apparently a 
parrier to the growth and spread of the dis- 
ease. Among the remedies suggested by 
Dr. Neal are drainage, the use of sterile soil, 
clay or yellow sub-soil obtained from virgin 
land three or more feet below the surface, 
to be used before planting trees, by taking 
out the soil to the depth of two or wore feet 
and filling in around the tree with the ster- 
ile soil, till it bas formed firm roots anda 
hardened epidermis. If a tree acquires age 
and the roots reach deep sub-soi!,the Anguil- 
lule do little damage. In the same man- 
ner fire may be applied to the soil before 
planting. Keeping the land clean, free from 
all growth fortwo or more years, before 
trees are planted, has also proved of great 
benefit. Dr. Neal recommends the disuse 
of easily infected crops, such as the ‘‘ cow 
pea,’’ which in the affected region has been 
frequently used as the first crop for new 
land. The planting of trees from infected 
localities should be avoided, even those not 
liable to the disease themse)ves being liable 
to carry soil containing Anguillule among 
their roots. He also strongly recommends 
the use of trees that are not susceptible to 
the root-knot, for stocks on which to graft 
or bud the susceptible varieties. To miti- 
gate or prevent the disease in gardens, the 
Balletin enumerates the use of alkaline fer- 
tilizers, exposure to frost, gathering of dis- 
eased roots to burn, the removal of certain 
weeds, drainage, non cultivation of the land 
for a year or two, and the disuse of the cow 
pea. The Balletin contains 51 colored 
plates showing the different stages of growth, 
and representing the eff. ct upon the roots of 
various plants, both trees and vegetables. 





THE Pennsylvania Woo!-Growers’ As so- 
ciation met at Pittsburg on Monday las’. 
Resolutions were adopted protesting against 
the classifying of wools as raw material and 
against the modification of the tariff on wool 
so as to substitute ad valorem for specific 
duties; calling the attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the quantity of ring 
waste now coming into this country, result- 
ing in the displacement of much of the 
American product, and asking raling to cor- 
rect the injustice; insisting upon such in- 
terpretation of existing laws as shall to the 
greatest extent prevent frauds in importa- 
tion, and recommending to representatives 
of the wool-growing districts the Hon. Wm. 
McKinley, Jr., of Ohio, for speaker of the 





Fifty-first congress. 





THE CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW. 


The Fat Stock Show this year was in some 
respects a disappointment. Unquestionably 
the absence of the fine exhibits of draft 
horses, which hava heretofore been a marked 
feature of the show, conduced greatly to this 
result. There absence was made up by som3 
catch-penny ring exhibitions of mounted 
cowboys (secured at great expanse from the 
Chicago stoek yards), a trotting dog, ete. 
While the small number in attendance ap- 
peared to be interested in such exhibitions, 
the second thought always was that they bad 
no right at an exhibition of this character. 
Then the weather was wretched,‘and Chica- 
go’s streets haye to be seen during a con- 
tinuous rain to be appreciated—they were 
inexpressibly dirty, Another point against 
the show’s proving a success this year was 
the great depression in the price of cattle. 
It is so pronounced as to take about all the 
enthusiasm out of the cattle feeders and 
breeders,and cattle make the most attractive 
exhibit at such a show to the general public. 
A serious defect in the building was the lack 
of light, owing te the cloudy weather, and 
to add to this defect the cattle were placed 
in the stalls formerly occupied by the horses, 
instead of around the ring as heretofore,and 
it was nearly impossible to judge of the 
qualities of an animal under such circum- 
stances. Upon the whole the show was not 
as successful as in former years, either in 
number of exhibitors or attendance. The 
quality of the stock was very good, and the 
lack of the very fat animals of afew years 
ago is noted as a change in the right direc: 
tion. We give below the awardsin the live 


stock class : 
Cattle. 


SHORTHORNS 


Three years old.—9 entries—first,J. H. Potts 
& Son, Jacksonville, I\l.,on Richmond; sec- 
ond, W. S. White. Sabetha, Kan., on London 
Boy; third, C. 8. Barclay, West Liberty, Iowa, 
on Liberty. 

Two years old—9 entries,—First and second, 
W. H. Renick, Cuntonvilie, Ky., on Twilight 
and None uch; third, C. C. Biish & Son, Ke- 
wanee, Iil., on Captain. 

Yeariings.—12 entries,—First, J. J. Hill, St. 
Paul, Minn., on Britisher; second, Wm. Mof- 
fatt & Bro., Paw Paw, Ill., on Blue Ribbon; 
third, Biish & Son, on Cardinal. 

Calves.—8 entriee—First, Potts & Son. on 
Captain; second, Blish & Son, on Kriss Krin- 
gle; third, W. H. Renick, on Jack the Ripper. 

HEREFORDS. 


Three years old—five entries—First, G. W. 
Henry, Ashkum, [Ml.,on Juniper; second, A. 
Earl, Lafayette, Ind., on Expressman; third, 
Jobn B. Sherman, Chicago, on Ramona 24. 

Two years old—nine entries—First,W S.Van 
Natta, on Edwiff; second, C. M. Culbertson, 
on Star Wilton 16th; third, A. Earl, on Ear! of 
Shadeland 27th. 

Yearlingse—ten entries—First, A. Earl, on 
Merry Boy; second, Van Nattaon Bill Fow- 
ler; third, G. W. Henry, on Bright Prince, 

Calves— five entries—Firat, Adam Earl, on 
Edison; second, W. 8. Van Natta, on H»ward; 
third, J. R Price & Son, Williamsville, Lil., 
on Eldorado. 

DEVONS. 

J. W. Morse & Son. Verona, Wis., one entry 
in each class, taking ail the firsts, and B. 
Waddell, Magion, Ohio, taking second on 
calves. 

POLLED-ANGUS. 

Three years old—two entries—First, J. J. 
Hill, St. Paul, Minn., om Monroe; second, 
same party, on Roxton. 

[wo years old—First, T. W. Harvey, Tur- 
lington, Neb., on Alexander Knight. 

Yeariings—tbree entries—First, J. J. Hill, 
on Maurice; second and third to A. B. Mat- 
thews, Kansas City, Mo., on Bonnie Biue 
Baron and Bonnie Biue Prince. 

Caives—J. J. Hiil, on Defiance. 

HOLSTELN-FRIESIAN. 

Two years old—two entries—First, B. Wad- 
dell, Marion, Ohio; second, M. L. Sweet, Grand 
Rapids, Mich , on Ben Johnson, 

Calves—two entries—First and second, to 
B, Waddel, on Spot and Ohio Champion 24. 


SUSSEX. 


Overton Lea, Nashville, Tenn., entered one 
animal in each of the four classes, from three- 
year-olds to calves, and was awarded four 
firsts. 

GRADES AND CROSSES. 

Three years old—sixteen entries—Firat, W. 
H. Renick, on Brightlight, sixty-three-sixty- 
fourths Shorthorn; second, T. W. Harvey, 
on Guido’s Durbam, Angus-Shorthorn grade; 
third, J. B. Sherman, on Anxiety’s Eclipse, 
grade Hereford, 

Two years old—fourteen entries—First, 
E\bert & Fall, Albis, Lowa, on Rigdon; grade 
Shorthorn; second, H. H. Clough. Elyria, O., 
on Ciem,grade Hereford; third, Makin Bros., 
—* Kan., on J. 8. Emery; grade Here- 

‘ord. 

G Yearlingse—thirteen entriese—First, Wm. 
Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw, Lil, on Bonnie Blue 
Ribbon, grade Shorthorn; secood, G. W. 
Henry, on Shadeland Jersey, Hereford, Short- 
horn aod Jersey; third, J. R. Price & Son, 
Williamsville, IiL,, on Sealskin, grade Here- 
ford. 

Calves—seven ‘entries—First, C. B. Stuart, 
Lafayette, Ind., on Sultan, cross-tred Short- 
horn and Hereford: second, Geo. Fowler, on 
Dick, croes-bred Shorthorm and Hereford ; 
third, T. W. Harvey, on Star of Turlington 2d; 
three-foirths Angus grade. 


SWEEPSTAKES BY BREEDS. 


Shorthorn, J. J. Hill on Britisher; Hereford, 
Van Nattaon Edwin; Angus, J.J. Hill on 
Monroe: UVevon, Morse & Son on New Era; 
Sussex, Overton Leaon George; Grade, Ki- 
bert & Fal] on Rigdon, grade Shorthorn. 


SWEEPSTAKES—ALL BREEDS AND GRADES, BY 
AGES. 


Three years old—Potts & Son on Richmond, 
Shor:horn. 

Two years old—Elbert & Fall, 
grade Shorthorn, Rigdon. 

Yeariiogs—:we:ve entries,—J. J. Hill on 
Shorthorn Britisber. 

Under one year—Po.ts & Son on Captain. 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES, 

Any age or breed, grades included, Rigdon, 
grade Shorthorn, owned by Eibert & Fall, 
Albia, Iowa. 

HERD PRIZES ON FAT STEERS. 


@Shorthorn—four entries—J. H. Potts & 
Sonos. 

Hereford—four entries—A. Earl. 

Devon—one entry--J. W. Morse & Son. 

Sussex—one entry—Overton Lea. 

Grade Herd—two entries—grade Herefor_s 
of J. R. Price & Son. 

Sweepstakes Herd—A. Eari’s Herefords 
against Potts & Son's Shorthorns, and Morse. 
& Son's Devons, 

AWARDS ON DRESSED CARCASSES. 

For carcass furnishing the largest per cent 
of edible meat the premium was given to 
Larry, @ Hereford, owned by J. B. Price & 
Son, of Williamsville, Ill, For the best car- 
oass, three years old and under four, the pre- 
mium was given to New Era, a Devon, owned 
by J. W. Morse & Son, of Verona, Wis. 

For the best carcass, two years old and un- 


Albia, on 


der three, I. 8. Emory, a grade Hereford, 
owned by Makin Bros., Florence, Kas., was 
awarded the premium. 

For the best carass, one year old and under 
two, Britisher, a Shorthorn, owned by J. J. 
Hill, of 8t. Paul, was given first preminm. 

For tue carcass furnishing the highest per 
cent of net to gross, the premium was award- 
ed to Richmond, a Shorthorn, the property of 
J. H. Potts & Son, of Jacksonville, Ill. 


BREEDERS’ HERDS. 


Shorthorns—two entries—First, Vuirner & 
Son, Indianola, Ilil.; second, J. Henn & Son, 
Reamon, Iil. 

Holstein-Friesian—five entries—First, Stan. 
ton Bros., Greenwood, Ind.; second, T. B 
Wales, Iowa City, Iowa; third, Stevenson 
Bros., Pa. 

Aberdeen-Angus—two entries—First, Leslie 
& Burwell, Cottage Grove, Wis.; second, H. 
C. Allen, Harristown, III. 

Devon--two entries—First, J. W. Morse & 
Son, Verona, Wis.; second, Joo. Hudson, 
Moweaqua, Ill. 

Jersey—three entries—First. Latimer & Mill- 
er, Abinedon, Ill.; second, D. H. &S. 8. Tripp, 
Peoria, Il!. 

Ayrsbire—two entries—First, A. B. Spencer, 
Rockport, 0.; second, Jno. Stewart & Son, El- 
bura Iii. 

Galloway—two entries—First, Brookside 
Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; second, 8. P. 
Clark, Dover, Ill. 

Hereford—toree entries—First, Geo. Fow- 
jer, Maple Grove, Kan.; second, W. 8S. Van 
Natta, Fowler, Ind.; third, G@. M. Henry, Ash- 
kum, Ill. 

Ked Polled—three entries—First, Gilfillan & 
Murray, Maquoketa, Ia.; second, J McLain 
Smith, Dayton, O.; third, Current & Sander- 
son, Maquoketa, Ia, 


Sheep. 
SHROPSHIRES. 


Wether over two years old—First to Tor- 
rent, owned by 8S. H. Todd & Son, Wakeman, 
Ohio; second to Model 2d, ownea by George 
Allen & Sun, Allerton, Ill.; third to Tim, 
owned by 8S. H. Todd & Sons. 

One and under two years old—First to Todd's 
522; second to Todd's 454, both owned by 8. 
H. Todd & Sons; third to Charley 3d, George 
Allen & Son. 

Under one year old—First to Bob, J. F. 
Rundel, Birmingham, Mich.; second to Armor 
and third to Armor 2d, both ewned by S. H. 
Todd & Sons. 

OXFORDS. 


Wether over two years old—First to Clipper 
1968, and second to Treadwell 24, both owned 
by Stone & Harris, Stonington, Iil.; third to 
—" of Piains, John Rutherford, Roseville, 

at. 

One and under two years old—First to 
Shafor 1949. Stone & Harris; second to Young 
Williams 34, John Rutherford; third to Tom, 
Stone & Harrie. 

Under one year old—First to Adams, second 
to Farington Champion and third to Fred 
Streak, ail owned by Stone & Harris. 

COTSWOLDS, 


Wether over two years old—First to Russel, 
John Rutherford; second to Frank Wilison, 
Jackson, Mich.; third to Bismarck, John 
Rutherford. / 

One and under tweu years old—First to Hero, 
Jonn Rutherford; second to Gus, Frank Will- 
son; third to Cots, John Rutherford. 

Uader one year old--First to Welsh, Jobn 
Rutherford; second to John, J. F. Rundel; 
third to Weeks, John Rutherford. 


LEICESTERS AND LINCOLNS, 


Wether over two years old—First to Will, 
second to Jim and third to Sandie, all owned 
by John Rutherford. 

One and under two years old—Firat to 
Lorne, second to Robin Hood and third to 
Julius, all owned by John Rutherford. 

Under one year old—First to Fred, J. F. 
Rundel; second to Waliace and third to 
Welsn, both owned by John Rutherford. 

MERINOS, 


Wethers over two years o'd—First to Grin- 
neli and second to Grinnell 2d, both owned 
by J F Rundel; third to *'J R,’’ F. M. Strout, 
McLean, Iil. 

One and under two yeare old—First to 
Merritt, J. F. Rundel. 

Uader one year oid—First to Henry, J. F. 
Rundel. 

CROSSES—GRADES EXCLUDED. 


Wethers over two years old-—-First to Joe, 
J. F. Rundel; second to Baby 6th, George 
Allen & Son; third to Armor 4th, 8S. H. Todd 
& Son. 

One and under two years old—-First to Dun- 
can, Jobn Rutherford; second to George, 
William Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; third to 
Baby 8th, George Allen & Son. 

Under one year oid—First to Bobby 12th, 
George Allen & Son; second to Bailey, John 
Rutherford; third to Bingham, J. F. Rundel. 


SOUTHDOWNS, 


Wether over two years o!d—First to Trouse 
and second to Taylor, both owned by John 
Rutherford; third to Prince 116, J. H. Potts & 
Son. 

One and under two—First, to Julius, John 
Ruther‘ord; second to Morgan 131, J. H. 
Potts & Son: third to Harry, J. F. Rundel. 

Under one year—First to Harry, John 
Rutherford, second to Quality 143; third to 
Dandy 149, both owned by J. H. Potts & Son. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 


Southdown—Julius, John Rutherford. 

Sbropshire—Todd's 522, 8S. H. Toda & Sons. 

Oxford—Clipper, Stone & Harris. 

Cotswolc—Hero, John Rutherford. 

Leicester or Liucoln—Lorne, John Ruther- 
ford. 

Merino—Grinnell, J. F. Rundel. 

Cross-t red—Joe, J. F. Rundel. 

GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best wether in the show--Charley 5th, 

George Allen & Son. 
PEN LOTS. 


Southéowns--John R itherford. 

Sbropshires—S. H. Todd & Sons. 

Oxforde—Stone & Harris. 

Cotewoids—John Rutherford. 

Leicester or L'ncoln; same. 

Merinor- J. F. Rundel. 

Cross-bred—S. H. Todd & sons. 

Sweepstakes—Pen of Oxforde—Stone & 

Harris. 

Heaviest Fat Sheep--Will, John Rutherford. 

DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, ever two years o)d—Joe, a cross- 
bred, owned by JF Rundel. Also sweepstakes 
for best carcass in the show. 

Wether, one year and under two—Julius, a 
Leicester, owned by John Rutherford. 

Wether, under one year—Armour, a Shrop- 
shire, owned by 8 H Todd. 


Swine. 
BERKSHIRES, 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 

First to ae owned by Case & Burns, 
ffalo Har' ‘ 

Bae and a twelve months—First to Harris- 

town, owned by Case & Burns. 

Under six months—First to Henry, owned by 
Case & Burns. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First to Buffalo Bill, owned by F M Strout, 
McLean, Il]; second to Jumbo 2d, owned by 
William T. Linn & Son, Yorkville, Ill, 

Six and under twelve months—First to Get 
There, owned by J H Williams. Let f Tl; 
Jo thy | to Black Tom, owned by William T Linn 

Son. 
~ heaee six months—First to Tinker, owned b 
William T. L nn & Son; second to Jake, owne 
by F M Strout. 
CHESTER WHITES, 

Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First tod umbo and second to Proxy, both owned 
by J R Price & Son, Williamsvill 2, Til. 

six and under twelve months—First to Snow- 
bail and second to Butterball, both owned by J 





Price & Son. 
Geter ax months—First to Charley, owned by 


J R Price & Son; second to Sam, owned by 8 H 
Todd & Son, Wakeman, Ohio. 
ESSEX. 

Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
Private Joe, owneibyF M Strout, McLean, Ill ; 
second to Treviel, owned by Frank Willson, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Under six months—First to Sam, owned by F 
M Strout; second to Murphy, owned by Frank 
Willson. 

Six and under tvelv2 months—First to Gain- 

Frank Willson; second to Fred, 
Strout. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First to Red Prince and second to Red Buck, 
both owned by Thomas Bennett, Rossville, Ill. 

Six and under twelve months—First to Tom, 
owned by Thos Bennett; second to Case & Burns, 
Buffato Hart, Ill. 

Under six months—First to Red Dick and 
second to Red Sam, both owned by Thomas 
Bennett. 


ster, owned b 
owned by F 


YORKSHIRES. 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First to Duke, A P Chapman, Sugar Grove, III: 
second to Harry, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

Six and under twelve months—First Alf, A P 
Chapman; second to Louis D, Frank Willson. 

Under six months—First to Tom and second 
to Tinker, both owned by A P Chapman. 

VICTORIAS, 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First to Phil Armour, Stone & Harris, Stoning- 
ton, Ill; second to Hermie, H W Riley, Green- 
ville, Mich. 

Six and under twelve months—First to King’s 
Choice and second to Dandy Boy, both owned 
by Geo F Davis & Co, Dyer, Ind. 

Under six months ola—first to Doll’s Prince, 
Geo F Davis; second to Tom, H W Riley. 


OTHER DISTINCT BREEDS. 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
First to Conquerer and second to King, both 
owned by Thomas Bennett, Rossville, Il.” 

Six and under twelve months—First to Prince, 
Thomas Bennett; second to Governor, Frank 
Willson. 

Under six months old—First to Admiral, Thos 
Bennett; second to Ferris, Frank Willson. 


GRADES AND CROSSES. 


Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
hy to George, F. M. Strout; second to John H 

ey. 

Six and under twelve months—First to John, 
F M Strout; second to Get There,SH Todd & 
Sons, Wakeman, Ohio. 

Under six months 0ld—First to George 8 and 
seeond to Billie G, both owned by F M Strout. 


PEN LOTS, 


Berkshires—Case & Burns. 

Poland Chinas—W T Linn & Son. 
Chester Whites—J R Price & Son. 
Essex—F M Strout. 
Duroc-Jersey—Thomas Bennett. 
Yorkshires—A P Chapman. 
Victorias—Stone & Harris. 

Other distinct breeds—Thomas Bennett. 
Grades and crosses—F M Strout. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Barrow, twelve and under eighteen months— 
Buffalo Bill, owned by F M Strout. 
Barrow, six and under twelve mont is—Get 
There owned by J A Wiliams, Kenney, Ill. 
Barrow, under six months—George 8, owned 
by F M Strout. 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. ,. 


Best barrow in the show—Buffalo Bill, owned 
by F M Strow. : 


RAW MATERIALS. 
i 

The political press is discussing the possi- 
ble trend of tariff revision, which it is gener- 
ally conceded will be attempted by the next 
Congress. In connection with the subject 
the question of ‘‘ free raw materials ’’ is very 
frequently adverted to, and those included 
in the list are wools. We have given our 
opinion of the attempt to classify wool as 4 
raw material at various times, and feel cer- 
tain that the views we have always held are 
substantially correct. One of the strongest 
sticklers for free wool as a raw material was 
the Chicago Tribune, which frequently at- 
tacked the wool-growers for demanding a 
duty on wool so long as a duty was demand- 
ed on manufactured articles. The following 
extract from an editorial which appeared in 
that paper the present week, shows such a 
change of heart upon the subject that we feel 
constrained to publish it: 

‘*There are, however, some cases where 
the enlargement of the free list might in good 
part make good what was taken from the 
manufacturers in the way of protection on 
their finished artjcles. One of these is wool, 
on whieh there are duties varying from 244 
to five cents a pound on the coarse carpet 
wools, and 10 to 20 cents on the finer kinds. 
The value of the domestic wool used in the 
census year was a bundred million dollars. 
Tais is one of the articles which the HerSid 
calls raw materia). It represents, however, 
to the extent of 67 per cent at least the labor 
of the wool-grower. The remaining 33 per 
cent may be set down as the reward of his 
capital invested in his farm or ranch.”’ 

‘if the wool growers of 1880 had been 
called on to take for their clip 33 per cent. 
less or 33 millions less than they actually 
received fer it, while admitting that it mignt 
be a good thing for the manufacturers, and 
also for the consumers of woolen goods, the 
wool-growers might deny that it was equally 
good for themselves. That they strenuously 
opposed placing wool on the free list is evi- 
denced by their persistent kick at any re- 
duction of the duty. The Tribune is in- 
clined to believe that the sacrifice of the 
wool duties would be a good thin for the 
great army of consumers, but the farmers, 
judging by the vote last fall, are not yet 
ready to be sacrificed.” 

Just so. The farmers are not willing to 
be sacrificed for other people’s benefit. They 
have had a trial of this since tie duty was 
taken off hides. Before that time green hides 
were worth seven cents per Ib, To-day they 
are worth four cents—if first class. If from 
a three-year-old, the hide would not weigh 
less than a bundred lbs.—generally ten or 
fifteen lbs. more. That means the farmers 
have lost $3 or over per head on every ani- 
mal slaughtered since prices reached their 
present average. It has been one of the 
causes of the decline incattle. The farmer's 
interests were sacrificed in this instance so 
that he could get shoes cheap. What is the 
result? If heonly sells ten head of cattle 
per year the difference is $30. Does he get 
his shoes cheap enough, as compared with 
prices previous to 1883, to recoup him for 
that loss ? We don’t think any one will as- 
sert that he does, while if he feeds and sells 
twenty head the loss is doubled. Now that 
is the result of taking the;duty off ‘‘ raw ma- 
terials.”? The tariff reformers always con- 
tend that the farmer is damaged by the tar- 
iff, and yet they always start in by asking 
for the duties to be taken off the only arti- 
cles upon which the farmer has any protec- 
tion, and leaving it on manufactured goods. 








We are of the opinion that taking the daty 


off hides was a bad thing for the farmer,and 
that taking it off wool would be stil] worse. 
Let some other class be sacrificed next time, 
and the duty on hides be restored, 





OHIO WOOL GROWERS. 


Th3 Ohio Wool Growers’ Association met 
at Columbus on Tuesday, and was largely 
attended. An address was issued giving 
the views of the Association on legislation, 
which is signed by David Harpster, Presi- 
dent of the Association; W. N. Camden, 
Secretary; Charles Stoifire, M. H. Rhoads, 
members of the Executive Committee; David 
Boyd, J. C. Watson, C. Delano, ¥. C. 
Jones, C. K. Fowler, Isaac Clink, J. M. 
Allen, C. Caswell, William Lawrence, and 
A. E. Sprague. The address is lengthy, 
but the following summary embraces its 
main features: 

‘* In view of the imminent danger which 
threatens all the industries of our Nation, 
and especially the pr duction and manufae- 
ture of wool, the wooi-growersof Ohio here- 
by address the following sentiments to the 
wool-growers of the United States, and —_- 
the necessity of unity and activity in order 
to avert the peril of free trade or free wool 
with which they are now menaced. . The 
wool-growers of Ohio, therefore, advocatea 
protective system. A tariff for revenue 
will not secure protection. The result of 
the last Presidental election was an emphat- 
ic expression by a large majority of the peo- 
ple in favor of a comprehensive system em- 
bracing all our industries, inclading tne pro- 
tection of wool by name. If the Republican 
party in its legislative or administrative de- 
partments fails to comply with the expres- 
sion it will secur e!he reproach of insincerity 
or of inability to perform its duty. As wool- 
growers we ask for such legiskation and such 
administration of existing laws as are re- 
quired by the deliberate promises made by 
the Republican party prior to the last Presi- 
dential election. We recognize the import- 
ance of preserving the wool-manufactaring 
industry.’’ ; 

The resolutions adopted denounce the in- 
justice of allowing the carpet industry to 
damage the wool industry by importing 
clothing wool under the false name of carpet 
wool. The wool-growers of the United 
States are called upon to be fully represented 
in the National Convention of wool-zgrowers 
to assemble in Washington, Dec. 3, 1889. 
They are urged to ask that Congress shall 
give the wool and mutton industry protec- 
tion to the full extent of the most favored 
manufacturing industries. 





=o 


Annual Meeting of Michigan Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, 


The tenth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion will be held at the State capitol, Lan- 
sing, Mich, Tuesday evening, Dee. 17, and 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1889. An interesting 
programme will be presented. A full attend- 
ance is desired. No certificates of reduced 
railroad rates can be obtained. Special rates 
at Hudson House are expected to be obtain- 
edas usual. The full programme may be 
looked for at an early date. 

E. N. BALL, Sec'’y 


~~ 


Stock Notes, 
THE mutton carcass awarded the sweep- 
stakes at the Uhicago Fat Stock Show was 
that of a cross-bred Shropshire and Merino, 
exhibited. by Mr. J. F. Randel, of Birming- 
ham. 





THE American Davon Cattle Club, at its 
annual meeting in Chicago, elected the 
following cfficers for the ensuing year: 
President, Edward D. Hicts, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Vice-President, B. F. Peck, East 
Bethany, N. Y.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
James Buckingham, Zanesville, Ohio. 


A New Breep.—The American Polled 
Durham breeders met in Chicago and 
started an organization for the purpose of 
publishing a registry of the breed. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
W. W. Crane, Tippecanoe, O.; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. E. Burleigh, Mszon, IIL; 
Executive Committee, W. S. Miller, Elmore, 
0.; G. F. Burleigh, Mazon, Ill; Salem R. 
Clawson, Clawson, O. They propose reg- 
istering cattle descended from the Durham, 
or Shorthorn, which are naturally polled. 
How cattle descended from the breeds 
mentioned beeame ‘‘ naturally polled” is 
not stated. Probably it is am exemplifica- 
tion of Darwin’s theory of evolution.. But 
if so, Prof. Haaff’s business will be gone 
when the Polled Durham takes the place of 
the Shorthorn, the Hereford, the Devon, 
and other horned breeds. 


THE Red Polled Cattle Club, unincorper- 
ated, met last week at Chicago and elected 
the following officers for the gnsuing yea:: 
President, T. F. Rss, lowa City, Iowa; 
Vice-President, P. G. Henderson, Central 
City, lowa;Secretary and Treasurer, J. Me- 
Lean Smith, Dayton, Ohie; Executive Com- 
mittee, S. A. Converse, Cresco, lowa; Gran- 
ville Jones, Galesburg, [il.; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rodt. B. Rohart, Elmira, la. The 
unincorporated society is maintained for tne 
purpose of enforeing a settlement with in3 
former seeretary, J. C. Murray, of M2q'o- 
keta, Ia., who refuses to surrender the vid 
club books. The incorporated society met in 
the afternoon and elected the following 
board of directors: General L. F. Ross, 
Iowa City; J. W. Martin, Richland City, 
Wis.; E. Smith Jameson, Mount Sterling, 
Ky.; J. W. Koapp, Bellevae, Mich.; V. T. 
Hills, Delaware, Ohio; William Hauke, 
lowa City; J. B. MeCuy, Chicago, 
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KITTY BATES. 





This mare, the dam of Don J. Robinson 
451, whoee blood is incorporated into a good 
many of the horses of Jackson and Calhoun 

cenunty, seems to be of excellent breeding. 
She has always been published as by Ham- 
pletonian 10, but further thap that the gen- 
eral public knew nothing. The following 
jetter from Dan. B. Hibbard, of Jackson, 
her owner, in reply to an inquiry from 
Joseph Battell, editor of the horse depart- 
ment in the Middlebury (Vermont) Register, 
will be read with interest by many: 

** Your enclosed letter some how got mis- 
laid and 1 happened to come across it to-day. 
I purchased Kitty Bates, a gray mare, June 
©8, 1867, at that time eight years old, of 
Joseph F. Bates, a prominent merchant of 
New York city. I bave a letter from Chas. 
Backman, Stony Ford, saying that she was 
a full sister to his mare, Belle of Richmond, 
by Hambletonian (10), dam Belle of Rich- 
mond by Nottingham’s Gray Norman; and 
in my bill of sale from Mr. Bates he gave 
her breeding the same. I do not know who 
bred her, buc 1 presume that Mr. Backman 
does, as his mare was one year older or 
younger—he was not certain about it. Mr. 
Bates wrote me that the Norman mere, a 
great road mare, trotted to wagon in 2:35}¢ 
in 1855. It may be that Bates bred Kitty 
Bates himself. After getting Mr. Back- 
man’s letter 1 did not investigate the mat- 
ter apy further. All her colts showed more 
or Jess speed. Den J. Robinson trotted in 
2:30 as a four-year-old, although the time 
was given as 2:36. After this race he ran 
away and injured himself so as to unfit him 
for trotting. His sire, Marshall Chief, was 
undoubtedly the greatest producer of speed 
ever brought to Michigan. He has five sons 
that have 2:30 performers and one grandson; 
and he bad no opportunities in the stud 
worth mentioning. He would have had 
more performers in the 2:30 list had not 
every one in his day been fighting against a 
record.’’ 

Marshall Chief 452, referred to by Mr. 
Hibbard as the sire of Don J. Robinson, was 
by Kibburn Here, a son of Black Hawk 5, 
dam said to be of Morgan blood. Marshall 
Chief was known also as the Goodrich horse. 
He was the sire also of Chauncey Goodrieb, 
Hall horse and Primus, and of the dam of 
A. Y. Pantlind 2:20%, He came to this 
State in 1856, when two years old, and died 
in 1878. 





DEVELOPED INTO A CRANK. 





In a recent issue of the Breeder and 
Sperteman, Mr. Randolph Huntington, who 
is a well known writer upon trotting horses 
of Clay and Morgan blood, has an article 
upon Rysdyk’s Hambietonian, which shows 
how a man cap gradually develop into a 
prank upon some special subject, and allow 
his judgment to be governed by a feeling of 
hostility or friendliness toward the object 
he is criticising. Here is what Mr. Hunting- 
ton says: 

*““T have seen in your paper several 
times the past few months, the statement 
that ‘Ryscdyk’s Abdallah horse (which he 
called Hambletonian) had a record of 2:40.’ 
[There has been no such statement made. 
The writer must be mistaken.— Ep. 

‘« Sach statements deceive the young men 
of to-day, but they will live long enough to 
know that the paper published what was not 
so. Rysdyk’s Hambletonian couid oot ordi- 
narily trota mile in four minutes. Hiram 
Woodroff had him on the Island in training 
for four months, ard the best trial he coulda 
get out of him with a long bow whip, played 
his fa)] length to keep him going, was 3:18. 

**Men die and often the truth dies with 
them, but there are truths that come to life 
again; most of the men are now dead who 
were witnesses to the trial of Rysdyk’s 
Hamble‘onian at the old Union ccurse, 
Long Island, but enough remain to verify 
my statement. aa 

*‘Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, nor his sire, 
nor his dam, could trot ordinarily in four 
minutes; and that blood bred to itself could 
not trot any better. 

‘* Tre mares of better blood and breeding 
which have been prostituted to the multitude 
of sons of Rysdyk’s horse, have made his 
Dame known, but with the growing intelli- 
genee of the American horse breeders that 
frahdulent name of Hambletonian is fast 
dying out, while such as have the blood curse 
it, 1 

“To-day the American horse has no com- 
mercial valuc in any country, owing to the 
multiplied numbers of mongrel bred horses, 
built upon the deceptive name and blood of 
Rysdyk’s Himbletonian. 

*‘It was a curse, and the chickens are 
coming home to roost, while the game blood 
and legitimate name of Clay and Morgan are 
fast coming to the front, doubly appre- 
ciated.” 
~ One wotild think that if anything is 
well established in the breeding of Ameri- 
can trotters it is that the blood of Hamble- 
toniam 10 (Rysdyk’s) has proved itself one 
of the most important factors in their pro- 
duction. No matter what his speed may 
have been, or Low much at variance his 
breeding was with many people’s ideas of 

how the trotter should be bred, it is impuss'- 
ble to wipe out the record of his sons and 
daughters to the third and fourth generation 
have made on the track and in the breeding 
stable. Eliminate from the ranks of the] 1 
American trotter to-day every animal with}! 
the blood of Hambletonian 10 in its veins, 
and we coubt if there woulti be left a doz2n 
stallions worthy of the name of trotting 
sires, and the track would lose nearly every 
animal now prominent for extraordinary 
speed, and it is against such an array of 
facts as this that Mr. Randolph will con- | , 


tinue to kick. 





Army Horses. 

A correspondent of the Washington Post 
gives the following interesting information 
in regard to the horses that are used by our 
Government in the various branches of army 
service. 

There are nearly 10,000 horses in use by 
the United States Army. Of this number 
about 10 per cent. are sold annuslly because 
of their unfitness for further cavalry or 
artillery duty, and about five per cent. are 
lost by death. So, in order to maintain the 
standard, it is necessary to purchase about 
1,500 animals every year. When the steck 
of a garrison needs replenishing the Quarter- 
master General’s Department is notified. 
An advertisement inviting bids is inserted 
in the prominent papers and a contract 
entered into with the lowest bidder to de- 
liver the horses at the desired point, if after 
a suitable inspection by the Secretary of 
War, they meet the requirements of the 
standard fixed by the army regulations, 

The regulations require that the horse 
shall be a gelding of uniform and hardy 
color; from fifteen to seventeen hands high; 
from four to eight years old, and weighing 
between 900 and 1,200 pounds for a cavalry 


coming two years as follows: 
M. Fields, of Vedar Falls, Ia.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, W. A. Banks, of La Porte, Ind.; Second 
Vice President, F. C. Warren, Fox Lake; 
Secretary, R. P. Stericker, Springfield, DL; 
Treasurer, E. W. Hull), Aurora, Ill. Directors 
—George E. Brown, Aurora, Ili; L. 8. Fitch, 


artillery horses. There are other require- 
ments necessary, such as the general build 
of the animals and their health. Whenever 
it becomes necessary to purchase the half 
breed horses of California or Southern Texas 
the standard of the height is reduced to 
fourteen and one-half hands. Long legged, 
loose jointed, long bodied and narrow 
breasted horses, ag well as those which are 
vicious, are rejected. Most of the horses 
used in the army are purchased in St. Louis 
and Louisville, although the general rale of 
late has been to obtain the animals in the 
neighborhood in which they are desired for 
use, the idea being to optain thoroughly 
acclimated animals. The ayerage cost of a 
horse Is a trifle over $134. 

As soon as parchased the horse is branded 
with the letters ‘U.S.’ on the left fore 
shoulder, and a complete descriptive list is 
made of him, which always accompanies 
him wherever he is transferred. The horses 
are distributed by the regimental command- 
er, and the riders or drivers are not allowed 
to exchange them or permit any one else to 
use them. With every troop of cavalry a 
record of the animais is kept, containing the 
description of every one received and trans- 
ferred, showing the kind, name, age, size, 
color, marks, brands and other peculiarities, 
how and when acquired and disposed of, the 
name of its rider and driver, and the use to 
which it is applied. The forage ration for a 
horse is fourteen pounds of hay and twelve 
pounds of oats, corn or barley, and in special 
cases of hard service or exposure the grain 
ration is usually increased three pounds. 
In localities where good grazing is practi- 
cable for a considerable portion of the day, 
or during seasons when little labor is re- 
quired of the animals, the ration is usually 
reduced. The animals usually last about 
six years, and at the end of that time are 
sold at auction, or before if they are disabled 
so as to be unfit for service. When sold the 
officer puts another brand on the horse, 
making it impossible for the horse to be sold 
to the Government at some other point. 





Horse Gossip. 





HAVE you seen the 65-A five mile horse 
blanket? If not, why not? If you have a 
horse you need it. 





J. L. Rosx, of Los Angedes, Cal., the owner 
of Stambeul, 2:12144, has purchased some 
thoroughbreds, and will try his luck on the 
running turf as well as on the track. 





Mr. G. H. HAMMOND, of this city, has pur- 
chased the four-year-cld pacer Cesar, by 
Steinway, paying for him $5,000. Oesar was 
sold at the McCarty sale in New York city for 
$2,650. 





Mr. C. E. BrusH, of White Pigeon, has sold 
to the Hutchin Brothers, same place, the 
brood mare Belle Fisk, by Masterlode, dam by 
Sterling. She isin foal to Oscar 1857, a son 
of Masterlede. 

A CORRESPONDEST at Milford, Oakland Co., 
writes: ‘*Can you inform me if there is @ 
shoe, er attachment for a shoe, for horses, to 
enable them to work on marsh or soft 
ground?” Yes, such a shoe is made by L. 
Brigham, of Decatur, Mich., and gives gener- 
al satisfaction so far as we have heard. 





L. C. WEBB has sold to 8. 8. Utter, of Caro, 


Tuscola County, his seven months’ old stal- 
lion colt, Peru, standard and registered, by 
Sphinx (2:28); dam Pilot Belle, by Pilot Me- 
dium. 


Price, $700. This is one of the very 
best bred colts in Michigan, and Mr. Webb 
considers that Mr. Utterhas the best of the 


bargain.— Mason News. 





SUTHERLAND & BENJAMIN, Of East Saginaw. 


are reported to have refused an offer ef $40,000 
for their stallion Sphinx, record 2:23 as a 
four-year-old, by Electioneer, dam Sprite, by 
Belmont. 
It is a better time to sell than buy at present. 
Trotters are away up outof sight, and every 
one is breeding them. Those high prices 
cannot, in the nature of things, last long. 


They have offered him at $50,000. 


Ruy, bred and owned by W. E. Gilkey, of 


Plainwell, Allegam County, sired by Master- 


ode, dam Gypsy, by Resolute, a son of Fisk's 


Mambrino Chief, won the 2:33 race at Phila- 
delphia this fall, and gotarecord of 2:2514. 
She isa full sister to L. C. H., four year-eld 
record 2:35; and to President Garfield, tle 
sire of that great race mare, 2:20. This gives 
Gypsy two in the list—L. C. H. and Ruby. Mr. 
Gilkey has a most promising mare in Ruby. 





Tre Cleveland Bay Horse Company, of Paw 


Paw, this State, are justly proud of their suc- 
cess at the best shows this fall, having won 40 
premiums out of a total of 45 exhibits, a large 
number of which were represented by blue 
ribbons. 
and took six prizes; at Chicago, six, and took 
four ribbone; at the Michigan State Fair, 16 
and took 1%. 
pondingly large, and they hope to largely in- 
crease both their sales and importations in 
1890. 


At Detroit they exhibited six horses 


Their sales have been cor-es- 





Tue Cleveland Bay Horse Associaton held 
ts bienpvial meeting at Chicago during the 
ate horse show, and elected officers for the 
President, W. 


Jakweod, Ind.; C. J. Fields, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 


Samuel Bell, Wooster, O.; Charlies Burgess, 
Wenona, Il. 


A SUBSCRIBER inquires about the breeding 


of Dauntless on the dam’s side, which he says 
he has never seen. Dauntless 3158—bay horse, 
foaled in 1867; bred by Charles Bachman, 
Stony Ford, N. Y.; once owned by Captain R. 
Hendryx, Dowagiac, Case County, and now 
the property of D. Connell, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Sire—Hamblecomian 10; dam, Sally Feagles, 
by Smith’s Clay, a son of Neave’s Cassius M. 
(Clay Jr. 20; g. dam by Hickory,a son of the 
thoroughbr. d horse Hickory, he by imported 
Whip. Dauntless is the sire of Hendryx, 
Gene Smith ard Thornless, and the pacer Ed. 
Anuan, each of them among the sensational 
horses of the year—fast and stayers. 


eee 


A MAN who deliberately perpetrates a fraud 


proves himself a scamp, and when he subse- 
quently boasts of the performance shows 
himself a fool. It might prove of benefit to 
gome men who handle horses to make @ note 
of this.—Chicago Horseman, Yes, the Horse- 
man is entirely right. 
that a paper publishing some rascally action 
on the part of a horseman as a good joke on 
the ** greenhorns’’ is equally as deserving of 
censure as the man who perpetrated the 
fraud. There is altogether too much lenity 
shown tbe shysters and frauds who have 
brought horse-racing into d -repute with de- 


We would also suggest 





horse and between 1,050 anc 1,300 fo, 


cent people. 


Before fraud car be eliminated 


from the turf and track these parasites must 
be suppressed, and the journals published in 
the interests of honesty on track and course 
should realize that fact. 

Tue death of the trotting sire Belmont 64 is 
announced at Woodburn Farm, Ky., where he 
was bred. He was 25 years old last spring, 
‘and enjoyed vigorous health until attacked by 
the disease from which he died, pneumonia. 
This was brought on by a cold contracted at 
the horse show at Ashland, Ky., held during 
the visit of the Pan-American delegates to 


Careful observation with some experiments 
has led to the belief that one of the principal 
why farmyard manure is worth 
more than the chemist finds in it, is because 
of its power while changing its combinations 
to decompose the soil itself. 
telligent farmers have many of them come to 
the conclusion that one cord of green manure 
applied to the soil is better than a cord of 
manure that is well decomposed, though it 
contains what remains of a cord and 4 half 


Observing, in- 


Brown's Belifoucder. 


is also the greatest sire among his sons. 


season with 12. 


organized with the following officers: 


good ones. 


qualfties as sires. 


as a mode! cart horse. 


that section a few weeks ago. Belmont 64 
was sired by Alexander's Abdaliah 15, a@ son 
of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10; dam, Belle, by 
Mambrino Chief 11; g. dam, Belle Loup, by 
At the time of his 
death 32 of his sons and daughters were in the 
standard list, three of them pacers, Twenty- 
four of his sons have sired over 80 in the list. 
His fastest son was Nutwood, 2:18%4, and he 
Bel- 
mont put 11 head inthe list the present year, 
the same number as Blectioneer, and but one 
less than Egbert, who leads all other sires this 


During the Horse Show at Chicago the 
American Suffolk Punch Horse Society was 
Presi- 
dent, W. G. Powell, Springboro, Pa.; Vice 
President, Peter Hopley, Lewis, lowa; Secre- 
tary, Archie R. Galbraith, Janesville, Wis. ; 
Treasurer, Joseph Watson, Beatrice, Neb. A 
few of this family of horses have been im- 
ported from England, and as the demand for 
export has not yet been sufficient to cause a 
**boom,”’ or to lead their breeders to use 
everything dropped to breed from, there is 
every opportunity for importers to select 
A couple of stallions of this 
breed were brought to Detroit some twenty 
odd years ago by F. W. Sibley, but they were 
not appreciated as they should have been, 
and therefore had no chance to show their 
The Suffolk-Punch is gen- 
erally a chestnut in color, very compact, with 
short legs, strong quarters, good legs, free 
from the feather of the Shire, arched necks, 
well-shaped heads, and regarded in England 
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Plant Focd. 


feel its attractive power. 


ure. 


decompose much more readily with sufficient 
heat and moisture than if cold and dry. 
Whatever be added to a heap of manure that 
prevents it from heating delays its advance- 


done to a heap of manure that increases the 
heat and moisture if it be not already too 
wet or too hot, will hasten its advancement; 
so when the farmer adds earth or muck to 
his manure he delays its progress towards 
plant food, and when he forks it over he 
hastens its progress. Now the question 
arises which shoald he do, hasten or retard? 
That must depend on what the farmer wants 
it for; if it be for forcing an early rapid 
growth for some garden crop, he can afford 
to hasten decomposition, but if for common 
field crops he cannot. The question may 
arise why can he not afford to hasten the 
change of manure towards plant food for all 
crops. The answer is because whenever com- 
mon manure is advanced towards plant food 
before it is applied to the soil, there is al- 
most invariably a loss of ammonia, a very 
essential element of food, and one of the 
most costly, and the farmer cannot afford to 
lose it except when he wants thoroughly de- 
composed manure to force a valuable crop, 
so valuable that he can apply manure in 
large quantities, large enough so there will 
still be ammonia enough left in the manare 
to force his crops. There is another and 
quite as important reason why it will not 
pay to advance the decomposition of manure 
before it is applied to the soil. Farm yard 
manure in its processjof decomposition pro- 
duces large quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which though by many is not considered of 
any value for plant growth, the writer be- 
lieves is of great value both directly and in- 
directly; directly by enriching the air which 
surrounds the plant with carbonic acid gas. 
The common air is said to contain seven 
parts of carbonic acid gas to 10,000 parts, 
the common soil thirty-seven parts to 10,- 
000, while a warm rain contains 1,314 parts 
of carbonie acid gas to 10,000 parts. 

By a German experiment we learn that 
plants grow bes‘ when surrounded by 1,100 
parts of carbonic acid gas to each 10,000 
parte. From this itis reasonable to con- 
clude that one reason why plants grow more 
rapidly im a highly manured soil after a 
warm rain, is because the plants are sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere rich in carbon- 
ic acid gas. 

Carbonic acid gas helps the growth in- 
directly by its action on the soil; the soil it 
is well known is rich in plant food, but so 
locked up in the rocks and stones that it is 
not available until by some process it is let 
loose. Now whatever tends to decompose 
the earth is an aid indirectly to the growth 
of plants; that carbonic acid gas is an ald in 





this direction there can be but little doubt. 


From a very interesting article by Ed- 
mund Hersey, in the Massachusetis Plough- 
man, on the above subject, we take the fol- 
lowing: What is plant food? and how do 
plants feed? Do the roots of plants seek the 
manure, and when they reach it can they 
feed from it if it bein a liquid form? Can we 
make farmyard manure atonee available for 
plant food by adding liquids to it? Must not 
all fertilizers, and especially farmyard ma- 
nure, change their nature by decomposition 
before they can enter plants? The chemists 
tell us that the three essential elements 
which we need to apply to our land to sus- 
tain plant growth are phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash and nitrogen or ammonia; they also tell 
us that these three elements are found in fair 
proportions in farmyard manure, but that 
before entering plants they must be decom- 
posed and made soluble, when they can be 
drawn up into the plants whenever they pass 
near enougk to a minute feeding rootilet to 
If this idea bea 
correct one, it must be evident to every think- 
ing person that fresh, undecomposed manure 
must pass through what is often termed, 
chemical change, before it is available for 
plant food, even though it be a liquid ma- 
nure; in other words, it must-have time to 
decompose and form compounds adapted to 
the assimilating powers of plants; the time 
required to secure this ching* must depend 
on the eharacter and condition of the ma- 
nure, and also its position and the surround- 
ing circumstances of temperature and moist- 
A liquid manure will decompose and 
become plant food much sooner than solid 
green manure, and solid green manure will 


ment towards plant food, and whatever is 


when it was in the green state, provided they 
want it to enrich the soil and to grow com-~- 
mon field crops. 
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Husking Corn and Corn Crops. 


W. F. Brown, of Ohio, tells the Country 
Gentleman how Ohio farmers manage their 
big huskings. On the large corn farms, 
husking is along and tedious job. My near- 
est neighbor has eighty acres to husk, that 
will average more than fifty bushels to the 
acre, and three hands expect to do it all. 
This will require considerably over a month 
of steady work, if each man averages fifty 
bushels a day, and to do this they must be 
in the field in the morning a8 soon as they 
can see to follow the rows, and keep at it un- 
tildusk. They keep their hands from get- 
ting sore by smearing them with tar. A tar- 
bucket and paddle are kept on the rear of 
the wagon, and whenever they find the tar 
wearing off of a spot on the hand, they ap- 
ply more. At night the tar is easily remov- 
ed from the hands by washing ina small 
quantity of kerosene, By this plan the 
huskers will go through the season without 
sore hands. 

I find that a corn-crib elevated on posts is 
seldom troubled with rats. My crib was 
originally built against the end of the barn, 
and as long as it was there it swarmed with 
rats, and there would be two or three feet 
of shelled corn, mixed with rat dung and 
scented with their urine, in the bottom of 
the crib each spring. Five years ago I moved 
it twenty feet frem the barn, and set it on 
posts three feet high, and although there are 
wooden steps leaning against it that rats 
can'run up, there has not been a bushel of 
corn shelled off by them in all this time,and 
I bave never seen but one rat in the crib, 
and that I killed. A rat cannot cling to the 
outside of a building and gnaw into it, and 
as we put the slats too close for them to get 
between, the enly way for them to get in is 
to climb to the top and come in between the 
rafters, and their instinct seems to teach 
them that this would not be safe, for if we 
moved the corn, we should have them trap- 
ped. A rat cannot live without water, and 
it is not going to nest and harbor where it 
cannot have easy ingress and egress. With 
cement floors to our stables, so that there is 
no place about the barn for them, we shall 
have little trouble and loss from rats. 





Science Favors the Silo. 


Prof. L. P. Chamberlain, superintendent 
of the Storrs Agricultural Shoo! of Con- 
necticut, reports: 

I don’t believe farmers can afford to pay 

three cents per bushel for the long red man- 
gel waurzel, nor can the beet be raised at this 
price. Corn fs king in New England as well 
as inthe west. I never thonght much of 
ensilage until last winter. To be sure, when 
the new barn was built for the schoo), I sur- 
prised everybody by saying we must have a 
silo. 1 took this ground merely because 1 
thought the boys should have the benefits of 
experience in feeding and hauling it, geeing 
and understanding the method and noting 
its effects and results asfood. I fed the en- 
silage last winter, and my opinion was com- 
pletely reversed. Now I prize the food,and 
our capacity for storing it is to be doubled. 
And still I believe that corn for ensilage 
should be a by-product. 
I don’t want corn fodder green, dry nor 
ensilaged. The real corn crop is best and 
cheapest. One cannot afford to grow an in-} 
ferier crop for cattle food when a besser crop | 
can be grown at the same expense. It costs 
no more to care for an acre of field corn than 
to properly produce the same area of fodder 
corn. ‘To be sure, some sow two bushels of 
seed broadcast and get a watery crop that 
isn’t worth harvesting. But corn should 
never be broadcasted. Nor over sixteen 
quarts of seed should be used, and the plant- 
ing should be done in regular order far 
enough apart to admit the sun and cultivat- 
ion. When the grain is ready to pick, sim- 
ply pluck the ears and throw them in rows 
upom the bare ground. They will take no 
harm whatever if simply moved once ina 
week or two. 
placed in the silo as readily as if it had never 
borne ears, and is just as good or better, 
being matured, besides providing the profit 
consisting of grain. Ears treated in this 
way the past fall have cured in good order, 
notwithstanding the severity of the rainy 
season, during which they were left upon 
the ground for weeks. 





Turnpiking and Drainage. 


In all improved methods of read building, 
thorough drainage is the important requisite; 
it forms the first principal operation in pre- 
paring the foundation. Turopiking affords 
a valuable means of drainage; i° elevates the 
road above the surrounding land, ani thus 
permits the water which falls on the road to 
pass off. When turnpikes are properly 
made they are of mach value, but as ordi- 
narily made their efficiency is small indeed. 
The surface of the turnpiked road should 
have a single uniform slope from the bottom 
of the ditch to the center of the road. This 
slope should average about one inch to a 
foot horizontally. It should not pe greatest 
next the ditch and least in the center of the 
road, . The slope of the outside of the ditch 
should not be steeper than four inches toa 
foot. 
The plow and scraper are the two imple- 
ments most valuable in making a turopike 
road. It will be found that after a turnpike 
is censtructed there is a tendency for the 
crown to flatten, and even to grow concave, 
and wheel rnts form on the top. As soon 
as this happens the drainage on our road is 
impaired, mad holes and ruts form, and we 
turnpiking no improvement. To remedy 
8 evil we must give the road constant at- 
tention, using for this purpose a road ma- 
chine or levelling scraper, which crowds the 
dirt back on to the crown and fills up the 
rats, thus restoring the convex form to the 
road. The side ditches demand unremitting 
attention; they should be made in sucha 
way as toafford an unimpeded water course 
for the water from the surface of the road. 


The crop can begathered and } 


ed. To clean out the side ditches the level- 
ing scraper is an excellent implement. 

The use of the under-drain is principally 
to remove the water from the sub-soll, conse- 
quently tobe of much value for road drain- 
age it must be combined with a system of 
turnpiking. Water does not readily pass 
through some soils when packed ot puddied, 
80 that if our roads are builtto a convex 
form the water will pass to thesides, where 
it may be allowed to enter the under-drains. 
In constructing the road I would put under 
each side ditch formed in turnpiking an 
under-drain of three-inch tile, covered in 


stones, or if not two lines of tile, I would 
put one under the center ofthe road of four- 
inch tile. It may be necessary in some stiff 
clays to cover over the drains with gravel or 
some porous soil, but usually this will be 
necessary only for a few feet in each section 
of seven or eight rods in length. 

Iam fally convinced that a well under- 
drained road, even on common soil, would 
be in many respects a good road, and it is 
certainly true that a wet foundation will not 
allow a good road to be formed with any 
material whatever. In the process of con- 
structing improved roads we are not ready 
to apply the road metal—as the covering is 
called—until our road is in a proper con- 
pition to allow the water to pass off.— 
Prof. R. OC. Carpenter, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 





Agricultural items, 





A corD of hard wood will make 70 pounds 
of ashes, worth about 60 cents. 
A COLORADO farmer, living near Denver, 
raised eight hurdred bushels of potatoes from 
six acresof land. How’s that for ‘arid Colo- 
rado?’’ 





THE Kansas Farmer says the new method of 
obtaining sugar from sorghum cane by what 
is called the roasting process promises to be a 
success, and tuat a plant has been established 
at Minneola, Clark County, costing $35,000, 
where the process is to be thoroughly tried 
and tested. The next question is, of course, 
that of profit and loss, which will decide the 
matter of production. 





PRESIDENT LITTLER, of the Iowa Dairy- 
men’s Association, says the dairy products of 
the United States are double the value of the 
cotton crop. Farmers now are beginning to 
learn that instead of marketing grain and hay, 
thereby impoverishing the farm, it is better 
to use the cow asa manufactory, producing 
milk and cream, leaving the phosphates on 
the farm in manure to be returned to the soil. 





Tue Rural New Yorker, speaking of the ad- 
vice se often given to dig potatoes as soon as 
they are ripe, says: ‘Late potatoes mature 
80 late that there is not much time before 
frost to leave them in the ground. Let the 
season be what it may, there is not the aslight- 
est chance of their sprouting, and, as we 
believe, they had as well be left in the ground 
until frosts are threatened, as to be harvested 
earlier.”’ 





In fine contrast to the less than a dozen of 
Farmers’ Institutes for which Michigan pro- 
vides is the list of 45 arranged for in New 
York, covering a period from November 18 to 
March 15, and Wisconsin's 60, for which the 
best talent in the State, as well as certain 
well-known authorities from other States, has 
been scured. In New York the State Agri- 
cultural Society has charge of the Institutes. 
G. W. HOFFMAN, prominent member of the 
Eimira Farmera’ Club, said at a recent meet- 
ing that thouzh he had been slow in adopting 
the use of ensilage he had * got to get there.”’ 
He thinks every farmer who successfully 
carries on the milk or dairy business will 
eventually adopt ensilage as the leading food 
for his catt.e. J. E. Collins, another member 
who had been a ‘doubting Taomas,’’ con- 
vinced himself by actual experience and an- 
nounced his conversion to ensilage as a stock 
feod. 

THEY raise some potatoes in Maine, Aris- 
took County being one of the greatest produce 
ing territories. There are 30 starch factories 
in the county, each of which uses from 25,000 
to 50,000 bushels of potatoes. The factories 
formerly took nearly the entire crop, but with 
better railroad facilities the best go to market 
and the second cisss to the factories. Phe- 
nomena! yields are not uncommon; 738 bush- 
els of Dakota Reds were raised on an acre; 
another yield was 537 busheis; 4,000 busbels 
from 11 acres, one acre producing 470 bushels. 





THe E:mira Farmers’ Club will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary onthe 14th of Decem- 
ber. It now owns & substantial two story 
building, having onthe second floor a large 
hall, a reception room anda kitchen furnished 
with dishes and kitchen utensils, and a library 
room. The library comprises over two thous- 
and volumes. Of late years the interesc in 
the meetings has rather fal‘en off, the discus- 
sions are less animated and the attendance 
small. But an effort wili be made to revive 
the old-time enthusiasm in the meetings, ty 
the introduction of younger and more en- 
thusiastic members. 








Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilia if you 
want an honest, reliable medicine. Do not 
take any other which is alleged to be ** about 
the same”’ or ‘just as good.’’ Insist upon 
having Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar 
to itself. Seld by all druggists. Try it. 


places with very coarse gravel or small’ 


is no money in poultry. at all 


Farmer. 





secretary. 





credited them with 32 chicks and 300 dozen 


middlings. 





days. But we have known a hen of very 
bare ground without the slightest intention 
to abandon her original purpose of hatching 
something. 





“Picket,” in the Prairie Farmer, says: 
“I’m always willing to bet on a sure thing; 
and one sure thing to bet on is, that not one 
person in fifty that set out to accumulate 
wealth by cultivating poultry ever makes a 
success of it. The man who wants to make 
his fortune expects to begin rolling up wealth 
right from the start, and that is just where 
he gets sublimely left. Ifhe sticks faith- 
fully to it until he completes his rudimen- 
tary education—which steady and studious 
application will enable him todoin abeut 
five years—he’ll make something. If he 


doesn’t, he’ll come out at the little end of 
the horn, likewise at the elbows. At least 
ninety-five per cent fly the track before they 
get through the alphabet. This being the 
case, it might be well for the novice to look 
several times befera he jumps.” 











HORSE 
BLANKETS 
ARE THE STRONGEST. 
§@” Mention this paper. 


WhatScott’sEmulsionHasDone 


Over 26 Pounds Cain inloO Weeks 
Experience of aprominent Citizen 
Tus Socrgry ror THE 
‘ON oF Vicz. 
Ban Fuaxctsoo, July 7th, 1886, 


I bev ee cold upon 
mye and lungsand did 
not give it proper atten. 
tion; itdeveloped into bron- 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year I was threat- 
ened with consumption, 
Physicians ordered me to 
a more congenial climate, 
and I eame to San Francis- 
co. Soon after my arrival 
Icommenced taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. 
In ten weeks my avoirdu. 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

C. R. BENNETT, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTs. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 
AND POULTRY. 


Page Book on Treatme fAni 
600 Pas and Chart Sent Ss aes 











CURES ( Fevers, Congestions, Inflammation, 
A.A. i Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.--Strains, Lameness, Rheumatisme 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia, 
F.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G.G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseasese 
I.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J.K.--Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 87.0 

Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), « 33 

Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid anywhere 
andin any quantity on Receipt of Price. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


EZUMPEREYTS’ 


PEGIFG No. OB 


SPECIFIC No. 
Narous Diy, Vita Weaines, 


‘work or other causes. 
per Vialyor Fiala and large vial powder, for $5, 


By DrueG orsen tpaid on receiptof 
Co. 100 Fulton Ste, aA . 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perf Self-Regulating. Hun. 
dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch larger percentage of fertile ergs 

Cwee-§ 7 at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 
lore 6c for lus Cata. GEO, H. STAHL, Quincy, Lil, 
















Che Poultry Dard. 


Eggs Every Day Last Winter, 


In the first place hens should never be 
crowded in their winter quarters; second, 
corn should never be fed to laying hens, as 
it contains no elements that assist in egg 
production and is only fit for the fattening 
process. Now, for my method, not theoreti- 
cally given, but as a practical experience, 
I got eggs every day last winter. My heuses 
are not artificially heated, nor are they so 
warm as to keep water from freezing in 
them ; but they are tight enough to turn all 
draughts, and the windows are supplied 
with tight shutters. The apartments are 
eight feet square, and are intended to hold 
ko more than twelve hens. The floor is of 
dry dirt, covered about a foot with elean, 
dry straw. This sbould be forked over 
every two or three days, and changed for 
fresh as often as necessary. In the morn- 
ing I give a warm feed consisting of bran 
middlings, very small portion of oatmeal, 
and the refuse scraps from the table, stirred 
up in hat milk. I feed only what they will 
eat up clean ; then about ten o’clock, two or 











If they become choked up in places, the 





value of the turmpike is impaired or destroy- ' 


three good handfuls of wheat, oats or bar- 


SMALL: FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries for Sammer and Fail Planting. 


Grapes and other Small Fruits, in great variety. 


Young Strawberry Plants have rooted early 
and abundantly; and can now be suppNed at 
any time. Potted Plants, only in smal lo 
upon two weeks notice. Grapes aud other sm 
fruits, in great variety after @ct. 1st. Pr.ce List 
only issued for spring of 1898. Prices on appli- 


TT T.T. LYOo 
South Haven, Mich., July, 1889. Kan 


AGOOD INVESTMENT 
A Beautiful Farm of 40 Acres, 


Four miles from Albion, one and a half 


from Bath Mills, 


wth a good house, well finished and in good 
repair; splendid farm buildings, with every con- 
venience; windmill ; cistern,etc. ; land first-class, 
a square block, and all under cultivation. Title 
poner. This is a beautiful country home, and 
8 for sale cheap, and on reasonable terms. For 
Tarticubars address 


R B., Micuiean Farmer Office. 








them busy scratching for the rest of the day. 
A hen must be given plenty of exercise ; she 
is sure to become too fat to lay if she has 
nothing\to do but to stand around and eat. 
‘Oh, well,”’ some p-ople would say’ “(gf 
this is too much trouble; it won't pay,’ 
All right, then, if it don’t pay to selbegys’at 
thirty-five and forty cents per dozén, there | 
Bat there: ig 
money in it, as hundreds of successfal 
poultrymen will amply prove.—Kaneae 


Tue Eastern Michigan Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association will make its third an- 
nual exhibition at Detroit Jap. 28 to 29, 
1890, Wm. Rumsey, 113 Fort St. E., is 


A DELAWARE County, N. Y., farmer who 
had 22 white Leghorn hens last spring has 


ofeggs. The food was principally wheat 


A. F. HUNTER says broody hens will lose 
all desire to set when shut away from nests 
in acoop by themselves for two or threé 


determined character to set a week on the 





/ ss ae fee th 
tuibpanticuier? 
CARP [STHANOD-CARROLLEAVES 


SEEKERS FO 





AGRICULTURAL HOMES, 


ho are now read 
y for removal 
so if they so desire, be visited at their homes by 


COLONIZATION AGENT 
or “Ee 


without expense to them, on receipt of @ response 
afford them 





=e [| N eae 
_ $6.75. Catalogue a 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & OLEMES?, 
PISTOLS 75 bh, Ee Clncinnatss “Ont 


WATCHES, C Erc. Cincinnati, Obie. 





Men Make Mistakes--Figures Never Fail. 
ROPFLS’s 


COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR ! 


WILL 








hes =| Prevent Mistakes, 
| Relieve the Mind, 


SAVE 


Labor, Time & Moue\ 


AXD 


DO YOURIRECKONING 


in the twinkling of 
an eye, 


A Raady Calealator, Basiness Arithmetic 
and Account-book Combined. 


This is pnenestionably the most complete and 
con\enient work on FIGURES, for PRACTICAL 
USE, ever published. It contains nearly ali the 
short cuts known; Hundreds of Sample Rales snd 
Original Methods for “Easy and Rapid Calculation,” 
and Millions of Accurate Answers to Business Ex- 
amples and to Practical Problems. 

It Sifts and Simplifies the whole science of Aritb- 
metic, retaining only the Cream, in a nut shell, as 
it were. Its Tables, Rules and Methods are all ex- 
tremely simple, eminently useful, practi and 
fully abreast with the age of steam and el x A 
Every one who preters to take the Simplest, the 
hortest and the Masiest way for doing ‘work, 
should possess a copy of this useful and convenient 
Pocket Manual. It will enable Everybody to be- 
come Proficient and Quick in Figures; and te 

& young person it may preve to be a stepping stone 
to a successful business eureer. 

No Farmer, Mechanic or Business Man 
should be without it, because it will show at 
a glance, without the use of Pencil, Pen or 
Paper: 

The number of bushels and pounds in g iead of 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, or Barley, and the cors6ct 
amount for same, at any price per bu. 

The exact amount for a lot of Hogs or Cattle, 
from one pound toa car load, at any price per 8 

The correct amount for a lead of Hay, § 
Coal or Coke, from 25 cents to $20 per ton. 

The exact value of a bale of Cotton, at any price 
perlb. Also the toll for ginning it. 
The cerrect amount of articles sold 
el, Pound, Yard or Dozen, from \¥c. to $1. 
e exact Wages for any time, at various rates 
per month, per week, and per day. 

T equivalent of Wheat in Flour, when ex- 
changing same, from 25 to 40 Ibs. to the ba. 

The only correct Rule and Table for estimating 
the exact contents of Logs of all sizes. 
The exact contents of Lumber, Cisterns, Bins 
Wagon-beds, Corn-cribs, Cerd-wood, and C€arpeu- 
ters’, Plasterers’ and Brick-layers’ work. 
The exact Interest on any sum, for ang time. as 
any, practical rate per cent. 

he equivalent of two or more discounts; as for 
instance, 3344, 10, and 5 off, equals 43 per off. 
The per cent of gain wher goods are bought at a 
certain discount from, and sold at list prices 
The per cent of gain or loss, when goodsare sold 
at a discount from the marking price. 
The marking price, from which a certain disc't 
may be given, and yet realize a certain per cent. 
cost. 

The per cent of gate. when buying and selling 
again, at certain disc’ts from same price ist. 

The Day of the Week, for any date in MD) yrs, be- 
sides hundreds of other very useful! things. 

It gives all the Latest and Shortest methods 
known, besides many published for the firsg time, 
viz,: an Easy and Unerring process for “Addifg 
long Columns;” Short Cuts in Multiplication and 
Division. Problemsin Fractions, Interest, P&rcent- 
age, Mensuration, ete., are usually solved wiz) less 
than one-third the figures and labor, re d by 
ordinary methods. 


No. 1, In Waterproof Leatherette or 
Cloth, Calf Finish, Beautifully Em- 
OC POC eee Pe. S 
No. 2, In Imitation: Morocco, with 
Pocket, Silicate Slate, Flap and 
ONIN fos. 6a Va oe a vewees 75 cts. 


Send in two subscriptions to the FARMER at #1 
a and we will send you a copy of No.1 free by 
mail. 





4 the Bus 


mt my would hike a eccpy of No.2, send igfour 
yearly subscriptions to the FARMER at #1! eac 

we will send you a copy free by mail. ; 

Any sénding $1.25 will re ceive a copy of No. land 
the FARMER one year. Or for $1.40 we wit! sent a 
copy 0! No. 2and the FARM@R one year. Address 


orders to. 
ake MICHIGAN FARMER, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Milk Fever in Cows 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 








Stan 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever incows. ‘! i¢ 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold 5? 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO LINIMENT 





Ai 








NTED AT. ONCE: 
w good men to sell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 


SALES and retail trade. We are the largest 
Perma 


manufactu: in the world. Liberalsalary paid. P 
no eager me for wages, advertising, etc. For full 





Wm. E. Anderson, Bolivar 
W. Va, writes: My little girl 
was very sick with cough and 
bowel difficulty, was told by 
two poveicians 
SHE COULD NOT LIVE. 

Was advised by neighbors to 
ur Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough 
Killer. | didso and it cured her. 

Price 25c., 60e.and $1 
per bottle 





ley are thrown into the straw; this keeps 


tems address, Cente? vial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IL, or Cincinnati, @ 


arse LIVING LEADERS si WORLD 


hic biographies of Suvereigns,St stesm 
wor Hlegantly illustrated. A masterly work.3§ 
HUSBARD BROS., Pubs., Chirago- 








tricity cures catarrh,colds,éc Sam by mail 








SOLD by ALL DEALERS. 


$10 A DAY, agents wanted. Medicated Elec- 
25c. Cat. Free, B. E. Brewster, Hully, Mich. 
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The Wealthy Apple. 

Although a comparatively new apple, the 
Wealthy, on account of its beauty, product- 
iveness and hardiness, has become quite 
famous. in 1874, according te the report of 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society of 
that year, it was a question in its native 
State, whether this then new variety should 
be recommended for genera! cultivation or 
not, and probably very little was known 
about the apple, save of a few fruit-growers 
living about Excelsior; now it is widely dis- 
tributed, and in the catalogue of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society it is double starred, 
as being commended for special excellence, 
by the Province of New Brunswick, and the 
States of Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Col- 
orado. 

The honor of originating this apple be- 
longs to Peter Gideon, of Excelsior, Minne- 
sota, who grew it from seeds of the Siberian 
Crab carried there by him from the State of 
Maine. 

Our colored plate of this apple is claimed 
by the artists to be an exact representation 
of a earefully selected specimen grown in 
Pennsylvania; but fearing that it was an ex- 
aggeration, we had rejected the plate, until 
we had secured samples of the Wealthy from 
various parts of Oatario. Particularly fine 
Specimens were sent us by Mr. A. M. Smith, 
of St. Catharine, and by Mr. A. A. Wright, 
of Renfrew. Of these the former were the 
bast in color, but only medium in size; while 
the latter, though grown so far north, were 
much the largest; one of them measuring 
about twelve instances in circumference. 
No doubt it is better, as a rule, to re- 
oresent fruits according to their average size, 
.nstead of choosing out the very finest sam- 
ples, buat by seeing the possi- 
bilities in our line, we may be 
led to inguire the reason of our own fail- 
ires 40 producs the same, and be sti mulated 
-nto greater diligence in the cultivation of 
ur Own orchards and gardens. 

In general, the Wealthy may be described 
as follows:—Furm, medinm sized, oblate or 
roundish-oblate; color, whitish yellow 
ground, shaded with deep rich crimson 
in the sun, with obscure broken stripes and 
mottlings in the shade, sometimes entirely 
covered with crimson; flesh, white, fine 
grained, stained with red, tender, juicy, sub- 
acid, with a small core; quality, very good; 
season early winter, keeping, under favor- 
able circumstances, until the last of Febru- 
ary. 

Ono account of its great beauty, perfectly 
clear skin, and excellence as a dessert apple, 
the Wealthy is worthy of commendation for 
planting in Southern Ontario in place of tre 
Fameuse, which has becomes worthless 
through seab, a disease rapidly gaining 
ground among our very best varieties. How 
profitable an orchard wonld be, if planted 
with sach varieties as Astrachan, Duchess, 

rravenstein, Cranberry Pippin, King and 
Wealthy,—all fancy apples, clear of this 
troublesome scab and commanding the very 
highest prices in our home and foreign mar- 
kets. 

One of the special points of excellence 
about the Wealthy is its hardiness. Its only 
lack in this respect is a certain amount of 
unsoundness, or blight, inthe trunk. This 
fault is complained of by Dr. Hoskins, of 
Vermont, a gentleman of large experience 
with the so called iron-clad apples, and also 
by Mr. Snephard, of Montreal, a prominent 
mem >er of the Quebec Frait-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation who complains that out of sixty 
trees of this variety, planted ten years ago, 
he has lost twenty through this disease. To 
evercome this trouble it is recommended 
that the Wealthy be top-grafted upon some 
iron-clad stock, such as the Tetofsky, which 
is not subject to it. Barring this, the 
Wealthy in classed among the hardiest and 
most desirable kinds to plant in our cold 
north. Mr. A. A. Wright, an ex-director of 
our Association living at Ranfrew, where 
the thermometer frequently sinks to 40° be- 
low zerois mid-wiater, grows the Wealthy 
with great success, He writes ‘‘ Plant any 
number of Wealthies.’”? Mr. J. M. Fisk, of 
the Montreal Horticultural Society, classes 
it for hardiness with Haas, the Peach, and 
the Winter St. Lawrence. 

The Wealthy apple has one other fault, 
which we must not fail to note, and that is 
the early dropping of the fruit. This being 
in the latitude of New York a3 early as the 
month of August, and for this reason it is 
sometimes classed as a fall apple, especially 
in New York State, where the Fameuse is 
also classed, but, grown farther north, it 
may be ranked as an early winter apple.— 
Canadian Horticultarist. 





Fruit Tree Stocks. 


The quince for the pear and the paredise 
for the apple, are stocks that find a good 
deal of favor with those who desire to ob- 
tain fruitful trees in the shortest time. 
Against this I have nothing to say when the 
selection of the stock is guided by the con- 
ditions under which they are to be grown, 
but when these stocks are chosen without 
due regard as to the character of the soil and 
the treatment they are likely to receive, dis- 
appointment sooner or later will be sure to 
follow. I wish the reader to understand at 
the beginning, that 1 have not a word to say 
against either the quince or the paradise as 
& stock when suitable conditions are provid- 
ed for them. This being understood, what I 
may say in the following remarks must not 
be taken as an endeavor to underrate their 
merits; all that I wish to do is to bring the 
result of my experience and observation be- 
fore your readers, that they may derive some 
benefit from it. The quince as a stock for the 
pear, is more likely to fail than the paradise 
is for the apple. The quince cannot support 
a reasonably siz2d tree in a fruitful condi- 
tion for many years on gravelly soil where 
the good earth is shallow, without the ground 
hear the roots is annually enriched with ma- 
nure. To the grower for market this isa 
Serious question, as one begins to wonder 
where the manureis to come from: and even 
if it is available it might, 1 think, be more 
profitably used in other directions, at least 
in two years out of three. From what I have 
learnt of the behavior of pear trees on the 
quince stock, 1 do not advise anyone to use 

it except on deep and naturally fertile soil. 
Even on fairly good land the trees will not 
thrive satisfactorily unless the surface over 
the roots is frequently enriched with manure. 
To the private grower this is not a serious 
matter, but to those who wish to grow for 





profit it is of sufficient importance to make 
them well censider it over before they decide 
to plant. 

Aslam in no way interested in the sale 
of fruit trees, I can discuss this matter with 
an unbiased mind. I have therefore only the 
interest of the reader to study, and I fearless- 
ly say that since I saw the quince stock ut- 
terly fail in the hands of one of our ablest 
pomologists some years ago, on land that I 
should have thought eminently _ suit- 
ed to it, 1 have looked upon it with a 
good deal of suspicion. The natural condi- 
tions where the quince tree thrives best are 
where the roots are highly fed, and where 
the land retains a fair amount of moisture. 
In any other position the growth is weak, 
and the fruit, if any, small in size. In this 
we have the key to what it requires when 
brought into more prominent use. I know a 
good deal can be done, and is done, in grow- 
ing pears on the quince in gardens where 
the ground is not exactly suited to it, and L 
also know that in the majority of cases the 
trees require more attention than their own- 
ers care to acknowledge. This being so, the 
quince stock should only be used in places 
where the trees are likely to have all the root 
moisture they require given them in dry 
weather, and a layer of manure spread on 
the surface to prevent the escape of moist- 
ure. 

With regard to the paradise stock for the 
apple, to a great extent the same remarks 
apply as to the quince forthe pear. The 
paradise is a a useful stock for the private 
gardener, who does not require trees witha 
large bearing surface, and who requires 
them in a fruitfal condition on an early 
date. For bushor cordon trees this stock is 
we)! suited if the roots are well sustained, 
but they are so numerous as cumpared to the 
number of roots on a crab stock, that they 
soon exhaust the soil near the stem, and will 
not long remain in a fertile condition unless 
the land is naturally good and deep or its 
fertile character kept up by rich surface 
dressings. It will thus be seen that the 
character of the land is a grand factor in de- 
ciding the kind of stock to be used. But 
there is another point that deserves to be 
mentioned in connection with it. Trees of 
low stature that cover only a small area of 
ground, cannot be expected to produce great 
quantities of fruit. Neither the quince nor 
the paradise favor a vigorous growth, except 
under the most favorable conditions. There- 
fore the cultivator must not look to them to 
produce trees that will individually fill the 
bushel basket more than once.— Horticultur- 
al Times. 





An Orchard in its Prime. 


Geo. Newell, in the American Rural 
Home, says: 

Tnere is no particular age when an or- 
chard may be depended upon to be in its 
prime. Different varieties of trees have di- 
verse ages and some would be old at thirty 
or forty years of age, where others would be 
young. You must go by appearance alone in 
these matters, and by studying the charac- 
teristics of each variety. You can graft an 
orchard in good faith when it has slightly 
passed its apex of prolificness, and rest as- 
sured that you will reap the benefit of your 
labors. At the same time, however, you 
should plant a young orchard, for the fresh 
scions will give only temporary longevity to 
the fruitfulness of the old one. In planting, 
invest in nothing but the shriftiest stock ob- 
tainable, and if in a northern clime, the 
hardiest. lf it is a matter of economy of 
dollars vs. quality of nursery stock, let your 
judgment always be biased on the side of 
good quality. If need be, better to pay one 
doliar for a young apple tree which gives 
evidence of a vigorous constitution, than to 
accept as a gift a tree with black heart or 
feeble life. On the northern border of the 
United States, moderated in some instances 
by the isothermal lines, the winters are so 
rigorous as to render the planting of several 
varieties of apples very precarious. That is, 
you are liable to spend a great deal of time 
and money over them, and then lose your 
trees by an extra cold snap, when they are 
perhaps on the eve of bearing. 

The writer learned an expensive lesson 
this way once, and observed others financial- 
ly tried by the same experience. In the 
northwestern lake region, and Canadian 
border, the finest and most perfect of fruit 
can be produced from the Russian iron-clad 
varieties, provided apple growers are content 
to dispense with varteties designed for lower 
latitudes: The weakness of most extreme 
northern orchardists is, thatsetting out their 
iron-clads, they will plant among them 
southern trees, and thinking that the iron- 
clads can then take care of themselves with- 
out attention or cultivation give all of their 
skill and solicitude to the latter, only to see 
them eventually perish, or remain barren. 
We have reared iron-clad trees, in an iron- 
clad climate, and fruited magnificent apples, 
besides small fruits. We consider the main 
essentials of such an undertaking, first, ap- 
propriate varieties, second, judicious loca- 
tion of orchard, and third, intelligent culti- 
vation, and proper pruning. 





Storing Celery fn Hot-Beds. 


W. T. Lake, in the Country Gentleman, 
says: There are various successful methods 
of winter preserving, in all which 
the following conditions are necessary: 
A temperature not to exceed forty 
degrees—the more uniformly ma intain- 
ed the better; a situation damp enough to 
keep the plants in good healthy condition, 
while it must not be so wetas to induce rot- 
ting and dampening of the leaves; and occa- 
sional airings, on such days as the tempera- 
ture outside will permit. 

In many cellars, these conditions are 
pretty well secured, and for family use it is 
perhaps more convenient than other ways of 
stering unless it be that of tie hot-bed sys- 
tem to be noted later on in this article. 
Choose the coldest corner of the cellar, pack 
the bunches closely together, with sand or 
moist soil over and under the roots, in small 
boxes, never allowing the plants to wither, 
still avoiding the evil of water on the leaves. 
A few holes made with a broom handle be 
tween the plants and around the edges of 
the box, and filled up occasionally with 
water from a long-spouted watering-can is a 
good way of supplying the moisture, and 
will be found convenient. Wetting the fo- 
liage causes decay, and while the eating part 
may not be destroyed, if the celery is to be 
sold there will necessarily be a lower price 
on account of the ornamental feature being 
at fault. 

The hot-bed frames used in spring for 


starting young vegetables and flower plants 
may be utilized with most gratifying results, 
not only for wintering celery, but for most 
garden vegetables; though celery does per- 
haps better than anything else, and indeed 
is conceded to keep in crispness much better 
than in any other way by those who have 
tried this method. 

Prepare the bed by taking out all old ma- 
nure aud soil, excepting about three inches 
of it which should be well loosened up. 
Procure a set of boards sawed to the right 
inside measure, either lengthwise or cross- 
wise, though it is not often desired to have 
the courses run across the bed, as it makes 
too many short rews, and the lumber usually 
saws to waste in this way. The boards are 
used to keep the tops of the plants together 
and rather develop the blanching, and need 
not touch the earth if held up by cleats or 
nails in the ends of the frame. 

The boards should be far enough apart so 
that the plants are not bruised or unduly 
crowded. In filling, begin at one end, set- 
ting the plants‘closely together in the courses 
made between the boards, and firm the soil 
about the roots, proceeding across the bed, 
and starting new rows until all is filled. The 
earth should then be well watered. If the 
weather is cold the first covering may be put 
on at once, and should be of coarse material. 
Rye straw is good for the first, though one 
need not be quite so particular after the tops 
are first covered as to the coarseness. Shut- 
ters may occupy the place of sash until the 
weather gets too cold. As it increases in 
this direction keep filling up the space until 
full, when beth glass and shutters will be 
needed on till the celery is wanted. The 
outside of frame should be well banked right 
up to the level of such to exclude the frost. 

The field mouse is one of the greatest ene- 
mies to contend with in storing celery, but 
may be overcome by placing a few heads of 
lettuce, of which he is very fond, well dusted 
with Paris green, here and there in the pit, 
of course exercising every precaution that 
none touches the celery. This kills the mice 
and preserves the celery. 

Celery kept in this way never has that 
mouldy or cellar taste which it is sometimes 
impossible to prevent when stored in ordin- 
ary vegetable cellars. That pleasant nutty 
flavor which needs no connoisseur to appre- 
ciate is thus secured as long as the celery 
can be kept. Stored in this way one course 
at a time may be removed without disturb- 
ing the others, which cannot be said of the 
trench system. 





Gardening at Night. 


During the day I fuss and worry, watch 
and wait, and results come slowly. Bugs 
on the cucumbers, bugs on the asparagus, 
worms on currants and cern and tomatoes; 
drought on the hiil, mud in the hollow; poor 
seed, poor plants, labor apparently wasted; 
this is often the record of the hours of sun- 
shine. 

Bat exhilaration, as of intoxication, comes 
with lamplight. The catalogues, oh, the 
catalogues! Brilliant of scarlet and gold 
and green and blue; lovely women, running 
brooks, ever-verdant lawns! How the 
covers dazzle the eyes! How the pages dis- 
close visions of fair-lands and paradise! 
There are no failures here. Only buy, dear 
friends, buy! Youare ‘‘ absolutely sure’’ to 
succeed. Here are the pictures! and right 
under them are the descriptions! And for 
the novice, here are the directions! Nothing 
can be easier. 

I have one of the butterfly catalogues be- 
fore me. It is ‘‘grand,’’ ‘* superb,’’ 
‘*charming,’’ magnificent.’’ I started out 
to count the number of times the word 
‘*grand’’ occurs in its score and half of 
pages, but I gaveitup. I have not the time. 
And then the new things in some of these 
catalogues! One’s head swims as he con- 
templates the power of the gardener to make 
new species—new species, mind you—out of 
the whole cloth, from a new bolt of entirely 
new design. And with what superb com- 
placency does the writer use the Latin 
names, that we may never mistrust that 
some ‘superb new acquisition’’ is some old 
acquaintance or some common nuisance. 
Now and then a contributor to some garden 
journal explodes himself because these 
plantsmen do not give up the Latin names, 
so that we may know what they are talking 
about. And now they have done it! and I 
must buy Huphordit corolluta, ‘a truly 
beautiful flower,’’ before I can know that it 
is the same individual whom I tried for two 
summers to‘expel from my flower garden! 
Or I must buy Nepeta glechomi, ‘a new 
trailing plant,’’ in order to find out that my 
new purchase is an old, old friend! But 
you can look at the pictures? See, here they 
are ! 

Alas, my ways are so crude or my eyes so 
poor that 1 cannot always make my plants 
look like the pictures. And then there’are 
vagaries about the pictures, Here is one of 
the Wonderful peach, and itis the same 
picture which for two or three seasons has 
been called Prunus Simoni/ And here is 
the captivating lithograph of the Moyer 
grape, but the makers of the plate call it 
Delaware! And I might name a dozen of 
these plates which do service for two or three 
things. They remind me of Artemus 
Ward’s ** wax statoote’’ which he paraded 
as an image of Washington. Whena spec- 
tator declared that the ‘‘ statoote’”’ looked no 
more like Washington than he did himself, 
Artemus complacently replied, ‘‘ That, sir, 
is the beauty of the statoote; I callzit Wash- 
ington, but you can call it who you darned 
please.’’ 

How deliciously and lingeringly they draw 
out the merits of the ‘grand new sorts!’ 
How they tell us: of the livid foliage, the 
charming and sweet-scented flowers, of ‘‘de- 
liciously fugitive’ habits, of melting and 
surpassing flavors ! 

Oh, golden apples of the Hesperides, you 
are outdone! See this: ‘It is indeed one 
of the most lovely flowering trees. After 
the plant is two years old, we have never 
known it to fail fruiting a single season on 
any soil, andany season, however unfavor- 
able. After two years the plant will hang 
loaded with this luscious fruit, so the 
branches will weep (poor things !) to the 
ground. It will grow about four feet high. 
The berries are about half an inch in 
diameter, and of a beautiful deep purple of 
exceedingly luscious quality,’’ ete., ete, 
What is it? The dwarf Juneberry. Come 
down to my luxuriant hillside next June and 
lie under this ‘‘tree’’ which attains the 
height of four feet, and partake of the dry 
and seedy fruits. Come! Come and see 





dewt “the most delicious c 





fruits,’ and ‘‘one of the most ornamental 
of all climbing vines.”’ 

Oh, Pegasus! how we scoot!—R. 7. 
Chote, in the American Gareen. 





Autumn’s Floral Queen. 


The great shows of chrysanthemums this 
season, it is believed, will intensify the in- 
terest already displayed this charming 
flower. This belief is expressed not only on 
account of the blossoms, with their many 
shades of rich gold, maroon, red, pink and 
white, but on account of an effort on the 
part of the growers to make good a state- 
ment that European and American florists 
have, in the last fifty years, far surpassed 
the Chinese and Japanese gardeners in the 
improvement of this, the acknowledged 
floral queen of Antumn, although China and 
Japan are its native habitats, and the celes- 
tial florists are usually accredited with being 
the most proficient members of the guild in 
the world, and have been engaged in culti- 
vating the chrysanthemum for ages. 

China and Japan are lands of flowers, and 
many are the rich floral treasures which they 
have given Europe and America, but none 
more acceptable than the chrysanthemum. 
The chrysanthemum belongs to the class of 
tlowers known to botanists as the composit<, 
that is, flowers composed of very small ones 
styled florets, and which together comprise 
what is called the disc, the outside row of 
florets being usually strap shaped and pro- 
jecting laterally, like the rays of the sun. As 
in the case of the sun we have the sun’s dise 
and the sun’s rays, 89 we have in the chrys- 
anthemum the disc and the rays. 

The name chrysanthemum comes from two 
Greek words signifying ‘‘ gold flower,”’ from 
a species found in Greece, named Chrysan- 
themum carinatum, with golden yellow 
blossoms. Properly speaking, the Chinese 
chysanthemum is not a chrysanthemum, 
but belongs to a genus known to botanists 
as the Pyrethrum, the distinction being in 
the seed. Chryanthemum, however, it was 
named by Linnaus, the founder of system- 
atic botany. As chrysanthemum the world 
knows it, and chrysanthemum, from present 
appearances, it will continue to be called. 

There are two distinct species, known to 
florists as Jarge-flowered and small-flowered 
or ponpons. From these, through the skill 
of the horticulturist, have sprung many 
classes. Among these are those which have 
flowers like the normal form, and one called 
anemone-flowered, although in various 
colors. Another class, again, are those 
which have the tubular dise tlorets changed 
to strap-shaped, as in the ray flurets, or 
quilled, of varying length, from short, 
Straight-spreading florets to long, drooping, 
twisted or irregularly incurved ones. These 
are called Japanese. A third class is known 
as the incurved, and is character'zed by a 
globalar form and regular outline. The florets 
are broad, smooth, regularly arranged and 
rounded at the tips. Another class have the 
florets fairly horizontal, and are known as 
reflexed. 

The first chrysanthemum, so far as known, 
was introduced into England about 1794, 
and was flowered for the first time in No- 
vember, 1795, in the famous nurseries of 
John Cohill, Chelsea, from which place 
many plants were first sent out which have 
since become familiar favorites, among them 
being the camellia. The chrysanthemum 
which opened its blossoms for the first time 
in these gardens, was of a deep crimson 
color, and closely resembled in many fea- 
tures the variety known as ‘ Tokio,’’ which 
was imported a few years since and caused 
quite a furore among florists. 

The chrysanthemum was introduced into 
France by M. Blanchard, of Marseilles, in 
1798, when, for the first time, improvement 
began. He had three shades of color. The 
improvement, however, was tardy, as it was 
supposed that the plant would not produce 
perfect seeds under cultivation. 

In 1848, Robert Fortune, a British travel- 
er, horticulturist and author, went to China 
for the London Horticultural Society, and 
three years later returned with the ponpons, 
which he called ‘* Chusan daisies.’’ In 1848 
he departed again, this time to collect tea 
plants for the East Indian directors, and in 
1862, he sent to England the Japanese vari- 
eties. 

When the ponpon3 appeared, attention 
was immediately directed to the cultivation 
of seedlings, and a great demand for chrys- 
anthemums sprungup. In 1800, one Euro- 
pean horticulturist, a Mr. Satter, had 750 va- 
rieties, and to-day it is believed there are not 
less than 2,000 kinds in cultivation, many of 
them being marvels of beauty. Last year a 
plant of an entirely new class was introduc- 
ed, which occasioned a great furore in the 
floral world. It was calied ‘‘ Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy.’’ In color it was pure white and was 
of very large size, with incurved petals, 
thickly covered with minute, hardy spines, 
which gave it a peculiar, cottony appearance. 

ln China and Japan the chrysanthemum 
must have been cultivated for ages. Koem- 
fler, who wrote of Japan, in 1712, made a note 
of it under the name of ‘‘ Kik,” in which he 
says that it was ‘‘ everywhere in cultiva- 
tion.”? In @hina, that it has been for ages a 
popular flower is shown from the fact that it 
affords there a general type of architectural 
ornament. It appears also to have had a 
place in the ancient history of that country, 
for one of the national honors conferred is 
the ‘Order of the Chrysanthemum,” and 
an annual chrysanthemum festival is said to 
be one of its great national holidays. ‘The 
chysanthemum is also said to be the national 
flower of Siam.—Rural Home. 





Horticultural Items. 


A OARLOAD of California grapes was re- 
cently sold in Boston for $2,309, and another 
in New York for $2,340, These are good re- 
turns. 


At the Bay State fair the premium collec- 
tion of garden vegetables was raised by the 
use of commercial fertilizers. 


T. T. LYON thinks Primate, Early Joe, Gar- 
den Royal and American Summer are autumn 
dessert apples which outrank the Jefferies, so 
highly commended by the pomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Ir ig said a company of capitalists have 
engaged a colony of celery-growers of Kala- 
mazoo to go to Hackettstown, N. J., next 
spring, and engage in raising celery. There 
is a large tract of land there, called the Great 
Meadows, on which onion-growing has been 
unsuccessfully tried, an@ celery culture nas 
also been attempted, but not being properly 


Kalamazoo were greatly ‘mpressed w.tb tc 
exceilence of the product, 


PETR IN8OM Of 4 «i egota. originated the 
Wealth’ :pp ~s.cn » doubse-starred for 
special exoelience -» the catalogue of the 
American Pomological Society, by the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick and the States of 
Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Colorado. It is 
& very beautiful, highly colored apple, and 
one of its special points of excellence is its 
hardiness, its only fault being a certain 
amount of unsoundness in the trunk, which 
makes it short-lived. Horticultural author- 
ities advise the topgrafting it on iron-clad 
stock, like the Telofaky. Another fault, 
where grown in more southern latitudes is 
the early dropping of the fruit. | 

J 

Puiu ‘pockets”’ are caused by a parasitic 
fungus which attacks the young fruit and by 
its growth within it causes the peculiar mal- 
formation. B.T. Galloway, in the report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture» 
says the disease is not general, in the way of 
attacking all varieties of the plum alike, but 
a particular tree will beara crop of ‘'pockets,’’ 
and as a rule never recovers from it, but each 
year bears &@ more or less number. The treat- 
ment he suggests is to remove and destroy all 
the *‘pockets’’ before they reach maturity, 
and cut back the branches so as to destroy 
any which may contain the mycelium of the 
fungus. 


THE Country Gentleman says the moat effec- 
tual way to cure cracking and scab in the 
pear is to regraft with varieties not affected, 
and adds: ‘So far as we know, such popular 
market sorts as Bartlett, Howell, Anjou and 
Lawrence have escaped, and these we have 
employed to give new tops, and the Bartlett, 
more especially, has takenthe lead. We have 
trees of this free-growing and productive va- 
riety, which in 1886 were re-grafted, and the 
best of which in 1889 bore four measured 
bushels, and others one and a half and two 
bushels each, the trees when regrafted being 
about seven inchesio dlameter, and several 
grafts being inserted into each tree, so as to 
form an even and proparly spreading symme- 
trical top.”’ 








Apiavian. 








THE beekeepers who met in convention at 
Chicago recently represented 3,348 colonies 
of bees and a production of 162,292 lbs. of 
honey. 





Tue American International Beekeepers’ 
Association meets at Brantford, Ont., Dec. 

th to 6th. The programme embraces a very 
interesting scheme of topics, to be treated 
by R. McKnight, F. H. McPherson, T. @. 
Newman, E. R. Root, S. T. Pettit, Prof. A. 
J. Cook and others. Information may be ob- 
tained of R. Holterman, Romney, Ont., 
who is Secretary of the Association. 





THe Flint Globe says C. D. Doane, of 
Otisville, had 100 colonies of bees last spring 
and the increase has amounted to 80 swarms. 
Five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds of comb honey have been made daur- 
ing the season, 75 per cent being A. No. 1, 
and every ounce gathered from flowers. As 
Mr. Doane has found a ready market for his 
honey, he concludes this has not been such a 
bad year, after all. 





BEEKEEPERS generally regard the ruling 
of the freight department of the railroads 
which charges full price for a car only par- 
tially loaded with bees without privilege of 
completing the load with other goods or pro- 
duce, aS unjust and extortionate. C. Grimm 
paid $80 for shipping 75 colonies of bees, 
was denied the privilege of loading other 
staff in the car, nor would the company take 
any risk whatever. A committee has been 
appointed to endeavor to sccure a repeal of 
this ruling. 





Tue Northwestern beekeepers in conven- 
tion discussed the best size for sections and 
decided the pound sections were the most 
desirable. Lass than a pound was preferable 
to more than a pound, as the dealer would 
be asked to ‘‘throw in’’ an ounce or two 
over, while no fault would be found with a 
little lower price, as the result of a little less 
honey. All of Mr. Heddon’s comb honey for 
this year had been stored in half-pound sec- 
tions. He secured as much honey as when 
larger-sized sections were used, and it en- 
abled him to get ahead of the farmers who 
brought in honey and sold it at a low price. 
His half-pound sections sold readily at 10 
cants apiece. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional and not a local disease, 
and therefore it cannot be cured by local ap 
plications. It requires a constitutional rem» 
edy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 
through the blood, eradicates the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease, and 


Catarrh | 


effects a permanent cure. Thousands 08 
people testify to the success of Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla as a remedy for catarrh when othex 
preparations had failed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
also builds up the whole system, and makeg 
you feel renewed in health and strength, 


Catarrh 


}’ “I used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh 
and received great relief and benefit from it. 
The catarrh was very disagreeable, especially 
in the winter, causing constant discharge from 
my nose, ringing noises in my ears, and paing 
in the back of my head. The effect to clear 


-Catarrh 


my head in the morning by hawking and spit- 
ting was painful. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave 
me relief immediately, while in time I was 
entirely cured. I am never without Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia in my house as I think it is worth 
ts weight in gold.” Mrs. G. B. Gres, 1029 
Eighth Street, N. W., Washington, D, 0. i 


; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
old by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Prepared only 
oy 0.1. HOOD & OO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masé, 


‘300 Doses One Dollar 











Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success. 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litt’e pam- 

hlet ‘How I produce 

omb Honey,” briefly ex- 
gm gs net ige 

y m per Sihes ; 

r 100, $3.00. us- 





GREAT OFFER | 


Re / Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 


“pean 

es | Direct from Factory at Manufacturer’s 
od ', Prices. Nosuch offer ever made before. 

Every man his own agent. Examine in 

your home before paying. Write for 

particulars. Address 


y Dae e’/ The 'T', eweger & Son Pianos 
ae ee ae and Organs, 
, BEAVER FALLS, - 


Sewing Machines! 


—_- AT — 


ONE-THIRD PRICE !! 


THE NEw anyp 
GRBATLY IMPROVED 


HicH-Arm SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


PENN’A, 





HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articles are all included in the price named. 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman 
ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00 ! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription ‘to the paper. There never was a high-arm 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according te 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


OUR NEW MACHINE 


“THE MICHIGAN.” 


Manufactured expressly for the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


We have Tested all the Machines Manufactured and finally 
decided on the MICHIGAN as the Simplest in Construction, the 








gauge, before being assembled. 

2d. It is simple in construction— 
having few parts, no complication, 
and not liable to get out of order. 

3d It is a high arm, giviog ample 
room for any kind of work. 

4th, It has a self-setting needle, 
thereby saving the operator much 
annoyance. Itis very light-running, 

, and not tiresome to the operator. 
5th. It does a wide range of work, 
either fine or coarse, and both 
equally as good. 

6th. It has the Fish Patent Loose 
Balance Wheel, nickle-plated—with 
Patent-Stop Motion, the most com- 
plete arrangement of the kind in 
use. 

7th. All the running parts of the 
machine subjected to wear, are 
made of the finest steel, case-hard- 
ened, thereby insuring great dura- 
bility. 

We furnish with each machine a 
complete set of attachments, put 
upin a velvet-lined case, consist- 
ing of one Ruflier, one Tucker, one 
Quilter, one Shirrer, one Braider, 
one Thread Cutter, one Binder, and 
one set of Hemmers; aiso the fol- 
lowing accessories: Six Bobbins, 
one Paper Needles, 2ne Foot Hem 
mer,two Screw Drivers, one Gauge, 


one Gauge Thumb Screw, one Extra Throat Plate, one Oil Can and Oil, and one Instruction 


Book. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Highly Ornamented Head, Nickel-Piated Balance Wheel, Drop-Leaf Table of Oil-Polishe 
Walnut, Gothic Box Cover with French Veneered Panels, Oase of Two Drawers at each3a\ 
of Tabie, with Locks and Veneered Fronts. 

These machines wi)| be furnished to subscribers to the FARMER for 


S232 1-00, 


“WA7hich Includes a Years Supscripticon. 
A Guarantee from the manufacturer for five years is sent with each machine. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
Phe purohas pays the freight, which will be less than $1.00 to any part of the State. 
A sample of this machine can be seen at the FARMER Office. Addres all orders to 


ny 





GIBBONS BROTHERS, 





4. 


THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. 


Now. 
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GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
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JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St.. 
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RASTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Rew, New York. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FarMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to haveit seni to. 
In writing for a change of address all tnat ‘s 
necessary to say is: Change tne address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoffice to —— 
Postoffice. Sign your name in full. 
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WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 87,296 bu., against 
117,059 bu. the previous week, and 91,803 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 38,258 bu., against 
108,303 bu, the previous week, and 69,605 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 331.330 bu., against 299,205 
ba. last week, and 994,601 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on Nov. 23 was 30,124,056 ba. 
against 28.401,778 bu. the previous week, and 
38,238,012 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows an increase above the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,- 
722,278 bushels. As compared with a year 
ago the visible supply shows a decrease of 
5,113,956 ba. 

The wheat market has not done well the 
past week, opening dul! and lower on Mon- 
day, and while a part of the loss was after- 
wards recovered, both spotand futures show 
a decline as compared with last Friday’s 
prices. Basiness has been dull with speca- 
lative dealers, and the record of sales from 
day to day is very light. It is only a wonder 
that wheat does not go lower in the present 
condition of the market, and it would, only 
dealers are generally convinced that it is 
selling below its normal value, and they do 
not want to get caught with a lot of ‘‘ short ”’ 
contracts on hand. Four declined about 10c 
per bbl. at Minneapolis the past week. New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Dalath report- 
ed slightly lower prices yesterday and this 
market followed as a matter of course. 

The following taoleexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spet wieat in this market from 
November 1st to November 29th inclusive: 

No. 1 No. 2 


the crop is in good shape in those countries. 
The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada. and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of u- 
rope: 

Visible supply . 


sage for United Kingdom 
= Passage for Continent of Europe.. 


Total bushels Nov. 9, 1889. 
Total previous week. ....... ‘ 
Total two weekS AGO............00e eee 

Total NOv. 10, 1888.........eeeeeeceseee 58,620,610 


The estimated receipts or foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending November 16 were 
1,162,000 bu. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Nov. 16 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 5,625,328 bu. more than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
for those eight weeks of 2,927,232 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat trom India for the 
week ending Nov. 16, 1889, as per special 
cable tothe New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 480,000 bu., of which 400,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 80,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 660,000 bu., of which 300,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 360,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Nov. 16, aggregate 16,800,000 bu., 
of which 11,600,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 5,200,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent, For the corresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 26,920,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India Nov. 5 was 
estimated at 1,816,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 8,584,000 »u. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was quo- 
ed firm, with light demand. Quotations 
for American wheat were as fo.lows: No. 2 
winter, 63. 9d.@6s. 10d. per cental; No. 
2 spring, 7%. 04¢d.@7s. 14¢4.; California 
No. 1, 73, 234¢d.@7s. 334d. 


AND OATS. 
CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 14,040 bu. against 12,472 bu. 
the previous wiek, and 86,422 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 2,465 bu. against none 
the previous week, and 32,416 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 


Bushels. 





eeeeeeee 





CORN 


138@16c; packing stock, 9@1lc. At New 
York the supply of fine to fancy table grades 
continues moderate and there is a firm and 
confident feeling for all desirable fresh flav- 
ored goods, E!gin is ‘hardly quotable above 
27@27 ce, though holders will probably ask 
& fraction more when the stock purchased 
on Monday arrives here. Other Western 
receipts show so much frosty defects that 


| strictly fancy quality is scarce and held firm- 
| ly at 253¢c, with special makes difficult to 


find below 26c. Next grades under are in 
fair supply, but held about steady at 23@24c., 
Quality between 20c and 23c sells readily, 
but below 20c the market continues slow. 
Quotations in that market yesterday were as 
follows: 

EASTERN STOOK. 

Creamery, State, pails, tancy......... 

Creamery, State tubs, tancy. . 

Creamery, Penn., tubs 

Creamery, prime 

Creamery, good 

Creamery, fair 

Creamery, Western, June, fanc 

Creamery, Western, June, choice.... 

Creamery, Western, June, ordinary.. 

State dairy, tubs. fancy....... poceee ts 

State dairy. tubs, cana 

State dairy, tubs, *air 

State dairy, Welsh, fancy 

State dairy, Weiss, prime 

State dairy, We.sh, fair to good...... 

State dairy, tubs, poor 

State, entire dairies, firkins and tubs 


State dairy, firkins, fancy 

State dairy, firkins, choice 

State dairy, fair to good.............. 
WESTERN STOCK. 


Western Creamery, fancy............ 
Elgin creamery, fancy 

Western imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime 

Western dairy, fine 


9% 
TAG 8% 
The exports of butter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 


For week ending Nov. 25 
Same week 1888 


CHEESE. 
The market for cheese, so far as this city 
is concerned, shows no change, the ruling 
quotations, being thé same as for some weeks 
past—11@1il4¢e per Ib. for full cream 
Michigan, and same for New York. At 
Chicago the market was dull early in the 
week, but has since firmed up, and shows 
al advance over the prices of a week ago. 
Exporters were doing a little more, 





supply of corn in the country on Nov. 23d 
amounted to 6,100,154 bu., against 6.091, - 
065 bu. the previous week, and 6,974,926 bu, 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows an increase during the week indi- 
cated of 9,089 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 9,240 bu. against 
4,964 last week, and 19450 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Corn dropped 
acent during the past week, and closed 
easier at the decline. Receipts have been 
light, and stocks show no accumulation, but 
the easier feeling west and the belief that 
the new crop will soon move in large volume, 
weakens the market. No. 2 sold yesterday 
at 35c per bu., No. 3 at 32c, and No. 4 at 
304¢c. No. 83 white was offered at 31}¢c 
per bu. At Chicago yesterday corn deveiop- 
ed a “corner,” in which ‘‘Old Hutch,’’ 
who was on the “ bear side,’’ is said to have 
had the price put up to 56c per bu. on new, 
at which he settled. This was fully 20c per 
bu. above the normal price. In futures 
December closed at 31°¢c per bu., and May 
at 33%({c for No. 2, an advance of *@c 
on December, and 1-162: 0n May. The mar- 





henckeiee <r 81 72% 
No. 2 white closed at 72%c, No. 3 white 
at 67c, and No. 4 red at 66c per bu. 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
day during the past week: n 


Daluth is said to have shit ped out a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat the past week. It goes 
to the Liverpool market by Buffaloand Bos- 
ton. 

Deliveries of wheat in the Northwest are 
falling off, and it is believed country re- 
ceivers are now on the last third part of the 
crop. ‘Those of the recent past have been so 
liberal as to surprise everybody in the trade. 

The rains of the past two weeks have been 
a great boon to the farmers in this State. 

Toe German marke's are firmer for wheat 
and rye. 

French markets are dull owing to millers 
holding off fora decline. The new tariff on 
wheat has raised prices so high millers are 
afraid to bay, and predict a decline. 

The South Australian crop is reported to 
be excellent. 

Australia and New Zealand together raise 
about 12,000,000 bu. of wheat for export in 
average yours. rust of which goes to supply 
the “denciencies of near-by countries, very 
little reaching England. “ast year the 
Australians had to import wheat from South 
America. It is not thought much of the 
present crop will reach British markets, as 
it will be needed nearer home and at better 
relative prices. 

Of the Russian crop this season the Lon- 


ket was excited and unsettled, and will 


| probably remain so to-morrow, the last day 


of the month. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted firm with poor demand. New mixed 
western, 4s. 134d. per cental. In futures 
November sold at 4s. 114d., December at 4s. 
144d. and January at 3s. 11}¢d., all closing 


steady. 
OATS. 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 41,862 bu., against 29,841 bu. the pre- 
vious week, and 37,578 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 6,990 bu. against 13,160 bu. 
the previous week, and 9,123 bu. same 
week in 1888. The visible supply of this 
grain on November 23d was 5,904,713 bu., 
against 6,235,217 bu. the previous week and 
7,627,121 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1888. The visible supply shows a decrease 
‘of 330,504 bu. for the week indicated. Stocks 
held in store here amount to 120,289 bu., 
against 109,254 bu. the previous week, and 
27,860 bu. the corresponding week in 1888, 
And still oats hold firm at another advance 
in values. No. 2 white sold yesterday at 
25c per bu., light mixed at 24%c, and Nu. 2 
mixed at 23%c. R-ceipts are fair for the 
season, and the demand was less active 
the past week, but these facts did not 
weaken holders. At Chicago yesterday oats 
gained 4c over Wednesday’s prices. In 
that market No. 2 white are quoted at 223¢ 
@23c, No. 3 white at 213{@22c, and No. 
2 mixed at 21@21%{¢ per bu. In futares 
No. 2 mixed for December closed at 20%¢¢ 
per bu., and May at 2254c. The New York 
market is quiet but firm on both spot and 
fatures. Quotations yesterday were as 
follows: No. 2 white, 303{@31c; mixed 
western, 27@29}<c; white western, 80@35:. 
In fatures Mo. 2 mixed for November closed 
at 283¢c; December, 2834, and January at 
28¢ per bu. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUITER. 

Receipts have been only moderate for 
some days, owing to upfavorable weather 
conditions, but the quality was so unsatis- 
factory generally as to prevent apy advance 
in values. Really choice fresh made dairy 
is firm at 19@20c, and fancy at 21c per Ib., 
while summer packed goods, which 





don Miller says: 

‘“*The consular reports of the deficient 
wheat yield in South Russia have startled 
maby persons with a shortage reckoned 
from 30 to 70 per cent below the 1888 crop, 
which was 10to 20 per cent above an aver- 
ag-. At the same times ocks, old and new, 
ai» considerable, and while merchants 
secm likely to sell freely at 333 to 363 per 
qr., they are not inclined to accept low 
terms, however inactive may be the market. 
Shippers sulk in their tents until English 
and continental buyers seek them and pay 
the prices asked. Itis quite a featura of 
this cereal seasop, &5 regards wholesale 
buying and selling, that stocks. if neglected, 
are not pressed in the market,”’ 

Winter wheat in Hangary is looking fair, 


but has been damaged to some extent by in- 


includes the bulk ot the receipts, is 
dull at 16@17c, and from those figures down 
to grease price. C:eamery is quiet and 
steady at 22@25c per lb, The weather con- 
ditions yesterday were more favorable for 
keeping stock, and probably receipts will 
show an increase while the weather is clear 
and cold. The receipts of good stock could 
be materially increased without injuring 
prices. At Chicago the market is quoted 
firm for fresh stock, with no surplus stock 
held, while fancy was in some instances 
really scarce. Quotations yesterday were as 
follows: Choice Western creamery, 24@25- 
per Ib.; Elgin district or fancy, 2534 @26c 
per lb.; fair to good, 19@2e; choice 





sects. Tre G-rman and French reports say 


20@22c; peor to lots, 12@16¢; rolls, 


and home trade was very fair. Quo- 
tations in that market yesterday were as 
follows: Fall cream autumn made ched- 
dars, 9}¢@9%{c per lb; do twins, 934@10c; 
Young Americas, 10@10¢c; 1-lb. skims, °@ 
8i¢c; low grades, 3@7c; Swiss cheese, No. 1, 
9}¢@10c; brick full cream, Y¥@9%K{e. The 
New York market is not in very good shape 
for holders at present, owing to a limited 
home demand and the fact that shippers are 
unwilling to take hold of the upper grades 
on the present basis of values. Some insist 
that 10}¢c is the top of the market, but 
small lots of tancy have been moved at 10%c. 
Faulty stock sells down to 8c; and heavy 
and light skims are very slow. Quotations 
in that market yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy, Sept. 
make, State brand. colored 
State factory. full cr am, fancy, Sept. 
make, State brand wohite.... . 
State factory, full cream, fancy, Oct. 
Stace factory full cream, choice 
NOME, isa ste voce hace aenses 
State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims,prime,small 
State factory, skims, prime, large. ... 
State factory, skims good............. 
State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full skims 

Ohio flat, August make 

Ohio flat 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


10%@10% 


10% @10% 
10 @i0% 


Exports, 
bs 
504,096 


For week ending Nov. 25.............. 
336,818 


Same week 1888 
Since My 1, 1889 62,233,9'5 
Same time last vear 57,894,904 


At Utica on Monday prices ranged from 
10c for choice Octobers, down to 9%c. But 
alotof fancy Octobers and Novembers, of 
small size, slightly colored, were held at Lic, 
with 103¢c refused. 

At Little Falls on Monday the range was 
9@9}¢c, the latter for dairy makee. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted firm, with moderate demand; and 
quotations were 543. 0d. per cwt. for finest 
colored and white American, the same fig- 
ures quoted a week ago. 

THE hog market this week has been the 
liveliest we have had here in a long time. 
George Hammond, Jr., has commenced 
slaughtering hogs here, and will be in the 
market from this time out. This means bet- 
ter prices for hogs. Our dealers here can 
afford to pay about as much for hogs as they 
are worth in Buffale. At least they can pay 
so near Buffalo rates that drovers cannot 
afford to ship past Detroit, as they have been 
doing. Ship your hogs to Detroit and see 
how well you will be treated. They want 
them here and will make the prices such that 
you will be money out in sending them to 
Boffalo, 
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Mr. WM. Brown, for the past ten years 
the efficient foreman on the State Agricul- 
tural College Farm, and who has had charge 
ef the live stock, will give up his position at 
the end of the present month. Mr. Brown 
has a large acquaintance with the stockmen 
of the State, who have long recognized him 
asa most ¢fficient and careful manager, a 
good judge of stock, and a pleasant man to 
meet. He goes to the stock farm of Hon. 
James M. Turner, in a responsible position, 
which we think he has the experience and 
ability to fill in a satisfactory manner. He 
will have the good wishes of a large circle 
ofthe farmers and stockmen of the State 
wherever he may go, and the editor of the 
FARMER wishes him every success in his 


new position. 


THERE Is one thing we like about our con- 
temporary at Ypsilanti, the Ypsilantian— 
when it likes anything it saysso, and when 
it don’t it says so just as hard. Here is 
what it says on a topic of special interest to 


us and our readers: 

‘* The MICHIGAN FARMER comes to our 
table as usaal this week, laden with good 
things. In glancing over its contents the 
thought at once comes up, how can any 
farmer, especially in Michigan, do without 
it? It seems to contain everything a farmer 
wants or needs to know, and if there is any 
interest of the farmer neglected, we fail to 
see what it can be. Itis a seven-eolumn, 
eight-page paper, filled with every sort of 
information calculated to inure to the farm- 
er’3 advantage, aud its subscription price 








only $1 per year.’’ 


Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 


Michigan 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Asscc'ation will be held 
at Lansing on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 18 and 19. The following pro- 
gramme will be observed? 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 19, 7.30.—Ad- 
dress of the President. ‘‘Our Policy as 
Shorthorn Breeders.’’—Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
the Agricultural College, followed by discus- 
sion of the subject presented. 

Thursday, D.c. 19, 9.80 A. m.—‘* Depres- 
sion of the Cattle Industry.’””—Hon. Enos 
Goodrich, Fostoria. 

10.30 A. M.—‘* The Adaptation of Breeds 
and how the Average Shorthorn may be Im- 
proved.’’—Amos F, Wood, Mason. 
11.80.—Business meeting. 

1.30 Pp. M.—* Legislation Needed by Cat- 
tle Growers, and how to obtain it.’’—Hon. 
J. C. Sharp, Jackson. 

Each paper and address followed by dis- 
cussion on the subject presented. The 
usual reduced rates at Hudson House. Re- 
duced rates cannot be obtained on the rail- 
roads, but the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
regular rates aretwo cents per mile, which 
will be the same rate as the former fare and 
one-third. 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Sec’y, Larzgr. 
JOHN McKAY, Pres,, Romzo. - 


it-Growers’ 





West Michigan Society. 


The annual meeting of this society will be 
held in Allegan, commencing Tuesday 
evening, Dee. 17, continuing until Thursday 


noon, Dec. 19. The following programme 
has been arranged for the meeting: 


TUESDAY, DEC. 17. 
7:00 p. M.—Address of welcome by Han- 
nibal Hart, President of the village; response 
by President Lannin; R>port upon the past 
season’s fruit crop; Fruit notes from Nebras- 
ka, G. J. Carpenter, of Fairbury, Neb. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 18. 

9:00 A. M.—Announcement of committees; 
Resources of Northwestern Michigan; The 
aid of science in horticulture; Are fruit ex- 
changes a success; When and how shall we 
market our fruit, Prof. C. L. Whitney. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P. M.—Get out 
of tue old ruts, A. C. Glidden; Something 
about fruit-growing in Delaware, Wesley 
Webb, editor Farm and Home, Wilmington, 
Del.; South American fruits—exports and 
imports, E. C. White. 

EVENING SESSION, 7:00 P. M.—Educating 
young meno for norticulture as a specialty, 
P. A. Latta; Customs and manners of the in- 
habitants of South America, Kal Blanco. 

THURSDAY MORNING, DEC. 19. 


9:00 A. M.—Reports of officers; election of 
officers; spraying fruit trees, the result the 
past season; report of committees; contents 
of the question box discussed. 


The citizens of Allegan will furnish free 
entertainment to parlies attending the meet- 
ing from abroad. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to every fruit-grower or farmer to at- 
tend and take part in the discussions at the 
meeting. JOSEPH LANNIN, Pres’t., 


Soutu Haven, Mich. 
G. H. LAFLEUR, Sec’y, 
ALLEGAN, Mich. 





Fruit-Growers’ Meeting. 

The annual and winter meeting of the On- 
tario Fruit-Growers’ Association will be held 
in Music Hall, Windsor, on the 10th, 
11th and 12th of December, 1889. This 
meating should interest Michigan fruit-grow- 
ers as we are in close proximity to the Coun- 
ty of Essex. The place of meeting is only 
ten minutes distance from the Detroit City 
Hall, so that it will be as convenient as if 
in Detroit. The programme will be one of 
surpassing interest. There will be reports of 
committees on ‘points for judging fruit.’’ 
Qestions.—"' Is it best to have one judge or 
three?’ ‘*In exhibiting single varieties of 
apples, would a peck be better than a plate 
of each?” *‘ A selection of twelve varieties of 
apples for a commercial orchard,’”’ by Alan- 
son Elliott; ‘* Evaporation of fruits,’ by L. 
B. Rice, Port Huron; ** Apples for stock,’’ by 
L. Woolverton, Grimsby, Ont.; ‘* Peach 
growing for profit,” by Jas. H. Taylor, 
Douglass, Mich. *‘ What are the best means 
of keeping out the borer?”’ ‘* Best size pack- 
ages for choice peaches? Best time to prune 
peach trees?’’ ‘‘Can the yellows be cured?”’ 
“Can it be carried by pruning tools?’ 
‘*Two French modes of praning the vine,”’ 
by A. E. Fournier; ‘‘ Pruning the vine for 


profit,’”? A. McNeill. All methods illustrat- 
ed by vines pruned on the platform. Mr. J. 
K. McMichael, Watford, and N. J. Clinton, 
will give the pear its share of attention. 

Mr. T. T. Lyon, President of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, C. W. Garfield, ex- 
Secretary of the American Puomological So- 


ciety, S. D. Willard, of New York State, 


Professor J. H. Panton, M. A., of the Ontario 
Agricultural Coilege, and the Hon. Chas. 
Drary, Minister of Agriculture, will take 
part in the meetings. 


—_ 


THE last issue of Zhe Harrow, the Agri- 
cultural College annual, unfortunately con- 
tained a saloon advertisement. The MicHI- 
GAN FARMER attacked the editors and Fac- 
ulty for allowing this, and now the New 
York Tribune has followed suit. It is a cer- 
tainty that the Faculty knew nothing of the 
matter until the periodical appeared, and the 
censure so far as they are concerned is un- 
jast.—Lansing Journal. 

Can’t the Journal tell the truth even by 
chance? The MICHIGAN FARMER did not 
attaek the editors of the Harrow and the 
Facalty of the Agricultural College. A cor- 
respondent, an old and respccted citizen of 
Ingham County, called attention to what 
was a grave matter to parents having sons 
attending the College. The editor of the 
FARMER did not see the Harrow, and could 
not have attacked its editors. Since then 
those young men have confessed in a pub- 
lished card that they were guilty of the mat- 
ter charged, but did it ‘‘in the way of busi- 
ness.”” Now, will the Journal tell things as 
they are if it is capable of doing so? 








At various times, for the past three 
months, the Allegan Journal has deliberate- 
ly filched from the horse department of the 
FARMER every article and item which suited 
the ideas of its editor, and without credit. 
Some of those articles took time and trouble 
to prepare, and were intenced for the read- 
ers of the FARMER. If Mr. Reid thinks 
them worth republishing why is he not hon- 
est enough to acknowledge where he got 


the column and a half of matter devoted to 
information about horses, over acolumn was 
stolen from the FARMER. Some of the items 
make the Gazette appear ridiculous, as they 
refer to matters with which its editor is 
wholly unacquainted or he would not have 
published them. Now, Mr. Reid, we must, 
in justice to ourselves, request you to be hon- 
est, and if that is impossible, to be at least 
as honest as you can, without unduly strain- 
ing or outraging your natural characteris- 





tics, 


them? In the last issue of the Gazette, of ., 


HIS OPINIONS OF THE SITUA- 
TION AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


GALEsBuRG, Mich, Nov. 25, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

It appears from the articles that appear in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER, that you are very 
willing to publish articles which are favor- 
able to Prof. Samuel Johnson and those 
which oppose the management of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. You probably 
will admit that every question has two sides, 
and for this reason it is hoped that you are 
not so prejudiced that you will not be will- 
ing to publish both sides of the question, 
provided the opposite side from the one you 
have published is presented to your notice. 
I would therefore like to respond to the arti- 
cles in the MIcHIGAN FARMER under dates 
of Oct. 19, 1889, ‘Something Rotten in 
Denmark,’”? Nov. 9, 1888, ‘* His Record,’’ 
and Nov. 23, 1889, ‘‘ By Way of Apology or 
Explanation,’’g ‘‘The Liquor Traffic at the 
M. A. College, and Some Other Matters 
not Pleasant to Name.”’ 

The first mentioned article conveys a false 
impression to all those that have been con- 
sulted as to its reflection upon President 
Oscar Clute. All those who have been 
consulted think that the class of advertise- 
ments spoke of, viz., cigar, cigarette, and 
liquor advertisements, appear in the Harrow 
of ’89 for the first time. Before me are the 
Horrows of ’87 and ’88; each contains one 
liquor advertisement,or rather ‘“The Senate’’ 
lunch-counter advertisement, which is only 
another name for saloon lunch-counter; the 
first has in addition, an advertisement for a 
billiard parlor, where cigars are sold; the sec- 
ond has in addition to the first, a Richmond 
Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarette advertisement. 
It appears from this that this class of adver- 
tisements was not introduced under Presi- 
dent Oscar Clute’s administration. ‘* Ex- 
aminer,’’ whoever he may be, seems to be 
touched in atender spot by the removal of 
Prof. Samuel Johnson as professor of Practi- 
cal Agriculture of the Michigan Agricultural 
College. When what is reported as trae, 
and those who heard it said are willing to 
subscribe their names to the report, and, in 
fact, have done so, Prof. Samuel] Johnson 
spoke more disparagingly of the whole Facul- 
ty thar Prof. MacEwan did of Prof. Samuel 
Johnson. Bat it was perfectly proper that 
Prof. MacE wan should go. Is this the right 
kind of a spirit to show ? The same person 
that throws this insulting remark at Presi- 
dent Clute’s moral character, directly and 
undirectly at ex-President Willits, would 
hardly think of doing likewise to ex-Presi- 
dent Willits directly. Even allowing that 
he would, Mr. Willits is too well known 
throughout the State of Michigan —having 
been in Congress several terms, Principal of 
the State Normal School, President of the 
Agricultural Coliege for four years, and now 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture—for 
many to believe such a statement if it should 
be made, 

What is meant by ‘‘the moral obliquity 
that would admit as evidencea ‘ Secret Cir- 
cular, anonymous, and as full of false state- 
ments, misrepresentations of facts, and 
libelous insinuations as any document of re- 
cent times, would hardly be expected to ap- 
ply a prohibitory law, even to an institution 
of learning,’’ is not known and especially 
**Secret Circular,’’ consequently cannot say 
anything about it until its meaning is ex- 
plained. 

The second article above mentioned, from 
its not having any name attached, is judged 
to be an editorial; if so, the editor must have 
been misinformed or there was a typo- 
graphical error in the article. C. B. Wal- 
dron, to my personal knowledge, entered 
the Agricultural College at the beginning of 
the fall term of 1884 as a Sophomore, and 
the trouble with Prof. Satterlee referred to, 
causing his resignation, culminated before 
the close of the above mentioned term. 
From the fact of C. B. Waldron’s being a 
new student, and the culminating trouble 
being catised by the junior class, he could 
not have been one of the leaders; because 
new students are not the leaders in such col- 
lege affairs. 

The last two articles referred to seem to 
carry the idea that anything which is pre- 
sented to the public by an Agricultural Col- 
lege student should be presented to the 
President of the College, or some other per- 
son appointed for that purpose, to be re- 
viewed by him or them. If this is necessary 
then all news items must be reviewed by this 
person for fear some part may say something 
which would expose some scheme which is 
said to be concocted at this ‘‘ Denmark,’’ or 
blot upon this fair State of Michigan. 
When a young man enters the Agricultural 
College is he sentenced to a penitentiary for 
four years ? Not but that the faculty are ina 
measure to be held responsible for the acts— 
no, it would be hardly correct to say acts, but 
rather discipline. In this case the Sopho- 
mores received discipline that will be long 
remembered by coming classes. One of the 
board of editors of the Harrow informed me 
that they were unable to sell any of their pa- 
pers to the faculty, which’made it a financial 
failure. College students will not enter such 
projects unless they think they will be suc- 
cessfal; and this year’s results have taught 
them a lesson. 

Nowas to the “thorough investigation” 
that has been so long talked about: This 
investigation would be better if dropped. I 
have been told by one who has thoroughly 
informed himself, that the new Professor of 
Agriculture at the College did not wish tore- 
ceive the inventory of stock on hand as left 
by the old Professor and be responsible for 
the maintenance of the same, two animals 
being decided as worthless and killed; the 
same animals being inventoried at $100. 
Agricultural College sheep registered in the 
name of the Professor of Agrieulture, and 
many similar things too numerous to men- 
tion, having appeared under the new ad- 
ministration of affairs in the agricultural de- 
pirtment of the Miehigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. Yours respectfully, 

A. L. MARHOFF. 


[There are only two points to which we feel 
like calling attention to in the above: First, 
every letter sent us upon the troubles at the 
College has been published,except two, One 
of those we regarded as too strong in tone to 
publish. It was written by a friend of Pro- 
fessor Johnson. The other was written by 
a member of the Faculty of the College, and 
sent us with a request to have it appear as 
though written by the editor. It would have 
placed us in the position of endorsing a 





statement which we could not help knowing 
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cept it as if written by the editor of the Farm- 
ER. Nothing else received on either side 
was objected to. Space has been at the ser- 
vice of any one who felt like replying to the 
opinions of other correspondents or those ex- 
pressed by ourselves, 

Second, the correspondent thinks an in- 
vestigation would have ended badly for Pro- 
fessor Johnson. Why then was it not ac- 
corded him? He demanded and his friends 
asked for it. Over 2,000 of the best farmers 
in the State petitioned the State Board for 
it, Such an investigation would have deter- 
mined what was just and right, and if it re- 
sulted in sustaming any charges made 
against the Professor his friends would have 
accepted the result as final, and endorsed 
the action of the State Board. Such a course 
was tne proper and only one the Board could 
pursue and escape criticism. 

The other points nave been gone over be- 

fore, except the condition of the stock when 

it was turned over to the new Professor of 
Agriculture, We know nothing of the de- 

tails, and therefore leave Professor Johnson 


to answer on that point. We are very glad 
Mr. Marhoff referred tu it, as it is so recent 
that the facts can be readily ascertained. — 
Ep. FARMER. } 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO A, J. COOK, 


was false. We were willing to publish it 
over the writer’s signature, but could not ac- ; township, Ottawa County. One of the best 


Farm for sale of 520 acres in Crockery 


farm houses ia the county; ample barns and 
Sheds, large apple orchards, well watered, 
and is situated near the village of Nunica, 
on the D., G. H. & M. R. RK. This is one 
of the best stock farms in the State; also 
well alapted to all kinds of grain, and will 
be sold very cheap. Immediate possession 
given. Terms easy. For full particulars 
call on or address, George D. Turner, care 
of First National bank, Grand Haven, Mieh, 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


Romeo is agitating the question of water. 
works. 


Lenawee’s apple crop is estimated at 130,000 
barrels. ‘ 


A single firm desling in poultry at Flint 
shipped seven tons of poultry on the 23rd. 


Ovid wants the Toleco, Saginaw & Muske- 
gon road, and will pay a bonus to have it ey. 
tended from Ashley. 


Martin Phillips, of Fenton, shot his brother. 
in-law, O. Bussey, living near Holly, last Mon- 
day night, in a family row. 


Mrs. C. Alber’s house, near Saline, wag 
burned on Tuesday, and her little daughter 
perished in the flames. 


Junius E. Beal, proprietor of the Ann Ar 
bor Courier, was married to Miss Elia Travis, 
of Cooper, on Thanksgiving day. 


Wm. Murray, well-known dealer in horses in 





PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 

Sir:—I find the fellowing statements on 
pages 43 and 44 of the College Speculum 
for October: 

‘‘There is no department of the College 
whose genuine success is more heartily de- 
sired by faculty, alumni and students, than 
is that of practical agriculture. This with 
the hor‘icultural department and their nec- 
essary adjunct in this College, the labor 
system, have always had the loyal support 
of faculty, graduates, and with few excep- 
tions of the students.”’ 

(1) ‘* A few years since, at the reauest of 
the professor of agriculture, the whole 
course of study was changed to arrange his 
studies or classes as the professor wished 
them.’’ 

(2) ‘* Never in the history of the College, 
as examination of the faculty records shows, 
bas the agricaltural or horticultural depart- 
ments preferred a request that the faculty 
has not hastened to grant.’’ 

While the author’s name is not attached 
to the article, of which the foreguing quo- 
tation {is the preface, it bears so many 
‘‘ear marks”? of your style of thought and 
expression, as to warrant the inference that 
it was inspired or written by yourself. 

The questious at issue between the 
friends of practical agriculture aad the select 
circle of special scientists, who having re- 
fused support and sympathy to this depart- 
ment for years, and misrepresented it in al- 
most every conceivable way, are now at- 
tempting to quiet an aroused public senti- 
ment by such gushing expressions of loyalty 
and devotion as the foregoing, demanda 
some reply. 

These questions are no longer personal 
matters; but of public concern, and every 
citizen of Michigan is interested in knowing 
**the real condition of affairs at the Col- 
lege.”’ 

I state unqualifiedly, that the foregoing 
Statements are, many of them, the most 
glaring misrepresentations in spirit and in 
fact. I shall confine myself at this time to 
tae paragraphs marked one and two which 
refer directly to ‘the request of the pro- 
fessor of agriculture’? and the faculty 
records, as evidence of the generous sup- 
port of ‘‘the faculty,’’ that ‘‘never in the 
history of the College,’’ ete. 

By resolution adopted June 22d, 1881, 
the sophomores were to work txze entire 
school year on the farm and the juniors on 
the garden. The curriculum provided for 
only two terms of agriculture, the second 
term of the freshman year, and the last 
term of the senior year. The year the 
sophomores worked on the farm I did not 
have them in class at all. I soon came 
to the conclusion that the study and work 
in agriculture ought to go together. I 
urged this change as essential to the true 
spirit of the College. I was willing to take 
extra work if [ could only do more for the 
young men in the practical things, which 
1 deemed important. No other motive 
prompted me. 

This proposed change met with such 
opposition from the science men of the 
faculty, that I modified my request and 
urged them to give me time to talk oc- 
casionally about the methods of labor, ete. 

April 6, 1882, page 139 Faculty Records, 
reads as follows: ‘‘It was moved and 
seconded that one-half hour a week for half 
the summer term be taken from the recita- 
tion in mechanics and analytical chemistry, 
and be given to Prof. Johnson to enable 
him to lecture to the sophomores on methods 
of labor, etc. The motion did not prevail, a 
majority not voting therefor, as follows: 
Ayes— Abbot, Johnson, MacEwan and Har- 
rower. Nays—Kedzie, Cook, Beal, Baird 
and Carpenter.”’ 

The above faculty recoris to which you 

have appealed show how ready you were to 
aid the professor of agriculture in bia 
efforts to make the manual labor more ef- 
fective. It is the only recorded vote on this 
matter and it shows the ‘‘ true inwardness”’ 
of those who voted. 
The change in the curriculum by which 
one half term’s study in practical agricul- 
tare was added was made in 1883, on the 
positive demand of Prof. Abbot, and on 
the ground that at an agricultural college, 
the department of practical agriculture must 
have every facility to make the labor ef- 
fective. 

Mark the facts: I asked fora half hour a 
week for a whole, no! only half a term, 
from analytical chemistry having fifteen 
hours a week and mechanics with five 
hours a week—three hours a term from 
those who had 240 hours, or 1-80 of their 
time, and was refused by your vote as above. 
And then you affirm that the agricultural 
départment never preferred a request, etc., 
that the faculty has not hastened to grant. 
Should further evidence be needed to 
show the Janus-faced character of your 
suppport of the agricultural department, 
and the efforts made to suppress the truth 
and to mislead the public by positive affir- 
mation of what you ought to know is false, 
it will be forthcoming. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Lansin@, Nov. 25, 1889, 


The Jackson Patriot says a resident of that 
city who has just returned frem a trip through 
the larger part of the State, declares wheat 
has been wonderfully improved by the recent 








this city, was killed by the cara on the L. 8. & 
M. S. track at 12th St. on Tuesday night. 


J. Middling’s two year-old son, of Ishpem- 
ing, drank from a kettle of boiling water and 
died in consequence of the scalding received. 


Alexander McKenzie, of Grand Rapids, shot 
his wife Monday, inflicting a wouns which has 
proved fatal. Same old story, drunk and 
ugly. 

State papers note that the English sparrow 
has been decidedly redueed in numbers since 
the warfare waged against it on account of 
the pr:ce on its head. 


OFi nt parties shipped large quantities of 
poultry to points in Northern Michigan prior 
to Thanksgiving, the market being better 
there than at the east. aad 


There was quite a snow storm throughout 
central! and northern Michigan on Wednesday 
night, and sleigh-beils jingied for a few hours 
on Uhanksgiving day. 


Ex-postmaster Ben Osgood, of Mendon, was 
acquitted of the charge of robbing the mails, 
aud was banqueted by his fellow citizens 
when he reached home. 


The Michigan Cutter Co.’s works at Lowell 
were destroyed by fire on Tuesday. The 
storehouse, with 600 cutters ready for the 
winter's trade, was saved. 


The Saline Observer man can raise chickens 
as well as manage a& newspaper. He has 
six hu: dred little fellows hatched in incuba- 
tors which peep for daily rations. 


Among other things much desired by farm- 
ers, ig a bean thresher that wili do effective 
work. Wm. Watts of Ionia, has an idea that 
be can invent a machine that wiil fill the bill, 


The Flint Globe notes tbat three men who 
were formerly residents of Flint. have estab- 
lished a horse ranche near Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, on which they have as a nucleus 275 
horses. 

Dr. J. W. Reid ison trial at Grand Rapids 
on charge of using U. 8. mails for fraudulent 
purposes, advertising to send spirit communi- 
cations via an earthiy postal route, in con- 
sideration of a worldly greenback. 


Ex-Judve G. T. Gridley, of Jackson, ate his 
Thanksgiving dinner, and retired for his cus- 
tomary after-dinner nap. In a short time it 
was discovered that he was dead. He wags 
judge during the celebrated Crou:h murder 
trial. 

In spite of the orders of the boaréd of health, 
and the danger tothe survivors, people will 
insist on holding public funera! services tor 
those who die of diphtheria. To do 80 isa 
menace to the lives of others who visit the 
infected premises. 


Charies Schulenberg, billiard table man- 
ufacturer of this city, merried a Saginaw lady 
this week at New York. Nothing remarkable 
in this, buta preliminary to the event was 
the se:tiement ef $100,000 wor-h of real estate 
upon the groom by the bride. 


The Canada & St. Louis railroad company, 
which has heretofore used G. R & |. tracks 
through Sturgis, has purchased an indepen- 
dent right of way through that town, a move 
which is said to indicate the completion of 
the road from St. Louis to Bay City at once. 


A Lansing schoolma’am punished eight 
giris who failed to observe the discipline re- 
quired in the halls of the school building by 
making them go upand down the long flights 
of stairs fivetimes. Oneof the giris nearly 
fainted and all were completely exhausted 
when their trial was over. 


Flint people will sleep more soundly 0’ 
nights hereafter, the local police having gath- 
ered in a gang of sneak thieves who have 
been operating largely in the city. The house 
of Mrs. Ditler was searched, and proved to be 
a@ veritable ‘‘den of thieves,’’ quantities of 
stolen clothing, vegetables, &c, being un- 
earthed. 

The O-wash-ta-nong Club, of Grand Rapids, 
with 500 members, engaged in some benevo- 
lent work for Thanksgiving. The members 
donated $i.000 in cash, and collected 5,600 
pounds of poultry, 500 cans of oysters, 1,600 
pounds of crackers, and 500 ioaves of bread, 
besides a great quantity of clothing and other 
supplies, for the poor of that city. 


W. G. Brownlee, wealthy lumberman of 
this city, while rendering some assistance 
about unloading a carload of joes at his mill 
here, was caught under a log and the entire 
load roiled over him, causing interna! injuries 
from which he died in a few hours. His death 
is greatly Jamented among his many friends, 
by whom he was largely esteemed for his 
sterling virtues. 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 20th, Philip C. 
Diehl, son of Mr. Adam Diehl, of Highland, 
Oaklard County, was united in marriage to 
Miss Nettie McColl. On the same evening, 
Harry DeGarmo and Miss Effie Lockwood also 
joined hands for a life pilgrimage. The par- 
ties interested are all well known and popular 
in Oakland County society, and received 
many congratulations and good wishes, in 
which THE FARMER begs leave to join. 


General. 


The National Silver Convention met at St. 
Louis on the 26th, 350 delegates present. 


New York’s subscriptions to the World's 
fair in 1892 have got up to 41 million dollars. 


The brother of the Ear! of Stair and heir to 
bis estates and titles, is in jail at Montreal for 
debt. 


There is another uprising reported in Hayti, 
against Hippolyte. But that’s nothing un- 
usual. 

Hon. George H. Pendleton, ex-U. 5. Minis- 
ter to Berlin, died at Brussels on Monday 
night, of apoplexy. 

The will of Mrs, Charles Crocker, of San 
Frarcisco, disposes of $11,000,000, which her 
four children inherit. 

Between 1867 and 1886, there were 388,716 
divorces granted in the United States, an av- 
erage of over 15,000 a year. 

The naval gun invented by Lieuts. Driggs 
and Schroeder, Uvited States naval officers, 
haa been sold to English capitalists for $600,- 
000 in cash. 

That’ British Syndicate ” is about to obtain 
control of three big eastern print factories, 
the Manchester mill at Manchester. N. H., the 
Pacific at Lawrence, and Indian Orchard, 
Mass., mills. 

The report of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency shows there are 3,319 Natioual benks in 
existence, the largest number since the in- 
auguration of the system. These banks have 
an aggregate capital of $623,174,365. 


The sugar trust thought to get ahead of 
Claus Spreckels by purchasing all the domes- 
tieomolasses sugar “in sight,’’ about 6, 
tons. But Claus is not worried, as he got his 
supply before the trust began buying. 


Louisville parties who several years ag0 
purchased 2,000 acres of land in Marion Co., 
Fia., at $1.50 per acre, have been notified that 
arich vein of phosphate has been found on 
the tract, and offered $75 per acre for it. 


wm. A, Peffer, editor of the Kansas Farmer, 
has been studying the various organisations 
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existing emong farmers and finds out of a 
total of 4,500,000 in the country, @ total of 
1,000,000 already belong to some farm organ- 
ization. 


Canadian millers wart tne duty on Amer 
ican flour increased from 50 cents to $1 per 
per barrel. Alreade this ‘ear over 30,000 
barrels of American flour have been imported, 
displacing over ® million and a half bushels 
of Canadian wheat. 


After the great fire at Spokane Falis, Wash- 
ington, last summer, & man named Inglis de 
camped with $20,000 of relief funds. He was 
found itn Winn'peg this week, but was quick 
enough to evade the representatives of the 
law apd again skip. 


A Detroit man whe spent three years on 
the plains of Bogota, says Venezuela is the 
most fertile and richest of the South Ameri- 
can States. In 1881, the peons washed ten 
million dollars worth of goid from the trib- 
utaries of the Magdslena river, by the most 
primitive methods. 


The Spring Valley Coal Co., of Spring Val- 
ley. Ill., whose men have been on strike for 
some months, on reopening the mines refused 
employment to the miners who, during the 
lockout, distributed fooo, clothing and medi- 
eine to toe starving and sick. They also com 
pellied the miners to abandon the union. 


Powderly says the union of the Knights of 
Labor and the Farmers’ Alliance would give 
the ama/gamation about three million votes, 
a factor in politics so strong that no party 
would dare ignore it. This is on the assump- 
tion that the knights and the farmers would 
vote as the organizers of the movement told 
them to, which is not a foregone conclusion 
‘*by a large majority.”’ 


A gigantic real estate swindle has just been 
unearthed at Chicago, by which many poor 
peeple, servant girls. ete., have been swindied 
out of their earnings. Fredericksen & Uo. 
have been doing a large business in western 
railroad lands, selling 1m small tracts on the 
installment pian. They had plats of farm 
lands in a!l parts of the Northwest, and wuuld 
pick out a plat, fill out a blank morigage 
with its description, get it recorded and sell 
the mortgage either to rich investors, or poor 
men who wanted farms. The iatter would 
settie on the lands, build homes, etc., oaly to 
be driven off by the realowners of the land. 
A good many rich capitalists hold bundies of 
these worthless mortgages, #nd severai Chi- 
cago banks are well ‘* in the soup.”’ 


Lynn, Mass., the city of shoes, was visited 
on the 26th by the worst fire in its history, 
and the third greatest which has ever eccur- 
red in New England. A square mite of the 
business centre of the city was wiped out, the 
loss being estimated at six million dollars. 
The fire spread witha rapidity and violence 
which rendered the fire department compara- 
tively helpless. and was only checked by 
blowing up buildings to slop its progress. 
Many of the jarge shoe manufactories were 
destroyed, four daily papers and three banks; 
12 shoe blocks and 25 stores and 4 great many 
dwellings were consumed. Sx thousand per- 
sons are thrown out of employment, and two 
hundred families "re homeless. Thieves were 
on hand in numbers, and a great deal of steal- 
ing was done. 


Thanksgiving day Boston suffered the most 
disastrous fire 
conflagration in November, 1572, when near'y 
$100,000,000 worth of property were destroyed. 
The tire originated in a large dry-goods store, 
lasted six hours and buroed over two acres of 
territory in the heart of the city, the loss 
being bastily estimated at not less than 
$5 000,000. A pouring rain was falling, other 
wise is believed the fire must have swept 
through to the Common. About 200 firms 
were burned out, and 100 local agents of out- 
side firms doing business in the city have had 
their offives destroyed. Seventy-nine insur- 
ance companies carry an aggre gate insurance 
of $2,600,000 on the burned property. This 
loss, following the heavy losses by the Lynn 
fire of two days previous, will undoubtediy 
compel the suspension of a number of the 
smaller companies. 


Foreign. 
No foreign governments have as yet recog- 
nized the provisional government cf Brazil. 


Keudler Brothers. famous bankers of Vien- 
na, have failed with liabilities of two and a 
haif million florins. 


Now they'say the next royal blow-out will 


be the marriege of the Czarewitch and Prin- | 


cess Maud, youngest daughter of the Prince 
of Wales. 


The steamship India, with five hundred Mo- 
hammedan p igr ms on board, sunk this week 
in the 
were saved. 

Ecuador has forbidden further Chinese im- 
migration intoth»t country. The proclama- 
tion does not affect the status of Chinese al- 
ready there, or who hold property there. 


Americans in Berlin gave a Thankegiving 
dinner, to which four hundred tickets were 
sold. More could have been disposed of bad 
the banquet ha! been large enough to acom- 
modate more peep'e. Prince Bismarck was 
present. and sampled an American turkey and 
a New Engiand pumpkin pie. 
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Plymouth Rock Cockerels 


$1.00 each, bred from $10.00 Pitkin cock, 
and highly bred hens. This offer good until 


Jan Ist. 
—- E M. KIES, 


n30-3t Reading, Mich. 
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HOME of the WINNERS! 
We exhibited our horses at Michigan State 


Fair, Detroit Exposition, and American Horse 
Show, Chicago. 1589, and 


CAME AWAY AHEAD OF EVERYBODY, 
winning a total of 40 premiums on 45 exhibits. 


Our Stallions and Mares 


of all’ages are for sale and are guaranteed to be 
sourd, reliable breeders, good disposition, with 
fine color, style and action. 

TERMS MOST FAVORABLE. 


Cleveland Bay Horse Company 


PAW PAW, MICH. 





CRYSTAL SPRING 


STOCK FARM. 


REGISTERED 


. Jersey Cattle 
POLAND-CHINA 


SWINE. 
. ombining the high- 
est individual merit 
and gilt-edge pedi- 
grees; rich cream 
and butter pro- 
duct the first con- 
sideration. Special inducements to buyers for 
the next 30 days. Write your wants or call and 


see UB. 
O. J. BLISS & SON, 
Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich. 
2" One fare rates by all express companies, 


1. W.KNAPPRP, 
GALESBURG, MICH., 
BREEDER OF 


VICTORIA SWINE. 


All breeding stock recorded in both Michigan 


and Indiana records. Young stock for sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Write for pric.s. 





it bas Known since the terrible | 


/£eean sea, and only three persons } 


| + fibtccia ——_— b high-bred bulls. 
; B. J. BIDWELL, 





ercheron Horses! 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 
Grosse Isle, Wayne Co., Mich., 


Importers and breeders of 


PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH HORSES. 


Our stables are full of the best horses to be found in France. Our prices are low. We sell on 
easy terms and guarantee our horses breeders. All correspondence promptly answered. Visitors 


always welcome. 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


Address letters 
Island Home Stock Farm, 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
DETROIT, MICH. | GROSSE ISLE, WAYNE CO., MICH. 


EUREKA PLACE STOCK FARM! 


GREENVILLE, MONTCALM Co., MICH. 
jJ. S. & W. G. CROSBY, PROPRIETORS. 


—BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF— 


Clydesdale, Shir and Cleveland Bay Horses, 


AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


Also Breeder of 


Shorthorn Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 


i i 3, 13 -Bred Ewes for 
orty choice Shropshire Ram Lambs, 12 Imported Rams. and Imported and Home Bre 
a a Four Im = d Shire Stallions, two Imported Ciydesdales and one Imported Cleveland Bay 
for sale. All registered in both English and American Stud Books. 


SHORTHORNS. 


A number of yearlings and bull calves for sale. Also stock bull Peri’s Oxford 44536. Prompt 
° atte..tion given correspondence. 


GALBRAITH BROTHERS, 


3till occupy the foremost position as 
breeders and importers of 


CLYDESDALES 
And ENGLISH SHIRES. 


seven importations already received in 
1889, including many of the choicest speci- 
mens and most successful prize winners 
n Great Britain The only firm who have 
juring the last year won the Highest 
Honors in Both Countries. 

gNearly 200 Stallions Now on Hand, 
including a few choice Suffolks, Hack- 
reys, and Cleveland Bays Our buying 
facilities are admitted to be unequalled 
ind every animal in the stud satisfactorily 
ruaranteed, tuyers cannot afford to pur- 
‘hase vefore seeing Our present stock. 


rv—~~~| GALBRAITH BROS., Janesville, Wis, 


aaa 
ENGRAVING GEPT RIGHT! 


Geo. Hh. Brown, 


AURORA, KANE CO., ILL. 


CLEVELAND & SHIRE HORSES. 


300 Yeung ard Vigorous Stallions and Mares of Choicest Breeding now on band. 


LARCE IMPORTATION RECENTLY ARRIVED. 


| terms to parties buying before winter. 
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I will make special prices and lbera 


200 High-Bred HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN CATTLE; Deep Milking Strains, at Low Prices. 





2R. New York Ci R. P. LINDSBY, St. Louis, Mo. 
ARS Bee. o. W.A. RINEHART, Buffalo, N.Y. 


J. F“SADLER & CO., 
IVE-STOCK COMMISSION. 


ew York Central Stock Yards. EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘DOOR PRAIRIE LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, Monnd Spring Breeding Farm ! 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays, 4 W- WIBBARD, . PROPRIETOR, 
Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 





DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
| STYLE, ACTION 24 QUALITY, 
| combined with Good Pedigrees. 

Importations in June and Oct. 
Terms to suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


Registered Berkshire Swine 


of improved breeding and unexcelled individu- 
ality; my herd naving won more prizes at the 
leading fairs of Michigan iu the past four years 
than anv other, having been 8 own at all of the 


S H O R | i O R N S leading fairs. and all stock snown has been bred 
i by me. My breeding stock is composed of such 
prize winners as Rohin Hood Belle 5th 13775, 

FOR SALE. 


winner of 14 first prizes in four years; Robin 

Hood Belle 15th 17490, winner of 11 first prizes 
Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice — 
or 





in three years; Belle of Mound Spring 34d 18718, 
winner of four first prizes in 1888 and the silver 
medal given by the American Berks ire Associ- 
ation for the best Berkshire sow in Michigan, 
and The Dandy 17024, winner of 11 first prizes in 
three years and s lver meda! for the best Berk- 
sire boar in Michigan, and many others of equal 
merit. Stock of both sexes for sa'e in pairs not 
akin. 


my4tf Tecumseh, Mich, 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor 
respondence so.icited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. jei13- 


LARGE 


English Berkshires. 


My boars won the highest prizes at the Jargest 
fairs in Canada, and at the Tri-State Fair at 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1887; also first prize and 
diploma at the Michigan state Fair. In 1888 they 
wou the first prize in class a d the diploma for 
best of any age. At the Wisconsin State Fair 
they won every first and sweepstakes they w re 
entered for (two firsts and two sweepstakes.) 
In 1889 at the Michigau State Fair my hogs won 
every first prize they were showed for and there 
were five herds in competition, such as J. W. 
Hibbard’s and others. First on yearling boar; 
fi's and second on boar under one year; first 
and third on two year old sows; first, second 
and third on yearling sows; first and second on 
sows under one year; and the diploma for the 
best boar any age. I don’t show my hogs at the 
smal fairs, but they have won the highest 
hovers at the largest fairs in the world and they 
have always had strong competition. 

Mention Micuiean Farmer when writing. 


B. N. COOLEY, 
COLDWATER, MICH. 





m9-tf 


LOOK HERE! 
The Brookside Stock Farm 


is where you will find as good Poland China 
swine, Shropshire sheep and Bronze turkeys as 
can be found anywhere. Pedigrees furnished 
with all sales. Prices low. Write your wants 
or come and see us. 


E. P. ELY & SON, 


Nives, Mice. 








n2-6m 





Tov CAW 


MAKE MONEY 


this fall by canvassing for the 


MICHIGAN FARMER! 


An energetic agent wanted at every post office 
to whom a good cash commission will be paid. 
References required. Make application at ence 
for outfit and go to work early. 


012-tf 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families 





—_— > 


Every Farmer who has anything to sell ean 


MAKE MONEY 


by subscribing for the 


“MICHIGAN FARMER” 


The “Farmer” 


Choice bred youns Shorthorn Bulls, of severa 
families and different ages, for sale at reason 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Cal) 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 
IONIA, MI€R 


and reading its market reports. 
is a business paper for farmers. 


ONLY $1 PER YEAR 


WITH “HOUSEHOLD” SUPPLEMENT. 
Sample copies sent freeon application. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ND REMEMBER 
e send FREE 140 Fast Selli 
Articles in a Handsome Case an 
with hese samples you can Grasp 
a Agente wasted. Send 12c to pa pocomar? 
expenses. W. & CO., 111 E, Madison 8t., 


m?- 


CRUICKSHANK BULL FOR SALE. 


The prize winning, pure Cruickshank bull 
Ea‘lof the West 59712. He has been shown at 
state and county fairs 20 times. and has taken 
20 first premiums and diplomas; has been shown 
three times as bull and his get, taking first each 
time. I desire to sell bim to make room for 
another to use on his heifers. He is quiet, active 
and sure, with no bad habits. Will sell him at 
a reasonable price and terms. 


JOHN LESSITER, 
Cole, Oakland Co., Mieh, 


a 














ntti 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP ! 


A fine lot of 


IMPORTED YEARLING 


Shropshire Rams! 


Just Received from England. 
Also 1889 Ram Lambs of my own Breeding, 


all the get of the famous imported show ram, 


RECTORY HERO (3194), 


and all out of superior imported ewes. 


JAMES M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


lt eal 


DIRECTORY 


—— oF — 


MICHIGAN DA 


CATTLE.—Snorthorns. 
































GRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM, Agri- 

cultural College, Mich., breeds Shorthorns 
of the following named families: Victoria 
Duchess, Kirklevingtou, Van Metre and Flat 
Creek Young Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon 
and Harriet. Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 
69731 heads the herd. Also Shropshire Sheep 
and Poland China Swine Stock for sale. Ad- 
dress Pror. E. Davenrort, Supt. of the Farm. 


J. OOOK, Owosso, preeder of Shorthorn 

. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. S8toek for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. 020’85tf 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 

breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and a 

ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. a 


D. DeGARMO, Highian Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 














SPRING VALLEY HERD 


—OF — 


POLAND-CHINAS 


G.W.INMAN, Proprietor, 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Thave extra good young boars and sows, all 
sire by tne boar Star of the West 15703, which 
has proved an extra sure stock hog. He was 
sired by the noted boar Lawrence’s Hoosier 
Tom 3933, Ohio Record, and which I have re 
cently sold to head the herd of B. O. Williams, 
Prospect, Marion Co., Ohio. The pigs I offer 
are large and growthy,in good shape for busi- 
ness, and out of anu extra good lot of sows. 
They will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
Write at once for particulars 

I have also two young Shorthorn bulls for 
sale, fit for service, one sired by Fennel Duke of 
Sideview 2d. at the head of the Agricultural 
College herd, and the other by my pull Duke 
Royal. 

Also a few good yearling Merino rams, un- 
registered but well bred and heavy searers. 
I sheared from 87 sheep last spring 1,259 lbs. of 
wool. 

ge Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


A P. OOOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. Aly 


Am ANDERSON, Monteith, All 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 ie with Oxford Count 57826 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres 
pondence solicited. 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
« horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Pola d- 
China hogs and ie xo Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence — 
answered. j26-ly 


C G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. dl44m 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed ws Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Byes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 














SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorongh- 

= bred Merino sheep. Alarge stock always 

on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. 





CuARLES BEAHAN, Palo, breeder of regis- 
tered Merino sheep and registered Poland- 


Stock for sale at reasonable 
814-3m 


China swine, 
prices. 





BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 

® see Co., breeders of registered Merino 
sheep of rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle, Stock 
for sale. Correspondence inviied. 


F M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, 
s Pawamo, Ionia Co, breeder and dealer in 
improved American Merinos. All stock regis- 
tered and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
registered Poland-China swine. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EO. W. STUART & SON, Grand Blanc, 
breeders of pure Clark and _ other 
families of Atwood Merinos. Rams in use, 
Luck 427, Deacon Jr., (G. W. 8. 403), and Luman 
Jr., (G. W. 8. 364.) Also imported and grade 
Percheron horses and Poland-China hogs. 


S. WOOD, Saline, Wastenaw Co., breeder 
# of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. 


+ EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of 
a thoroughbred Merino sheep, registered in 
Vermont Register. Rams and ewes for sale of 
my own breeding, together with recent selec- 
tions from some of the best flocks in Vt. Ex- 
amine before purchasing elsewhere. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 

s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock Also breeder of Po- 
land China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co ,Mich 

® Br: eder of phoroughbred American Merino 
sheep, register Vermont and Michigan Regis- 
ters. Rams and ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flucksinVermont Correspondence solicited. 


HORT & HARRINGTON, breeders of 

Merin»® sheep and Poland-China swine. All 
breeding stock recorded. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address A. T. Short, Coldwater, Mich., 
or G. F. Harrington, Paw Paw, Mich. Rams 
sired by Diamond for sale—yearlings, two and 
three years old. 





























Snropshire Sheep. 








FLOCK SECOND TO NONE—Cheap as 
the cheapest, quality considered. All 
stock registered. Imp. ram Michigan at the 
head. Address E. D. Sabin, Hudson, Mich. 





H 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 

s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 

bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 

ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 

stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
j26- 





solicited. 





SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 638417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale, 


G@ Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 


come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SELECT HERD 


— OF— 


Bates Cattle! 


— aT— 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 





The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Byes 
and Red Rose Families. 


Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
— the Exposition grouuds. Call upon or 
a 


dress 
WM. WRIGHT, Preprieter, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


Duchess, 


Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 
ngton and Wild Eyes for sale on reasonable 
terms. je2z9-tf 


OA FILL 


STOCK FARM, 


C. E. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. 


MICH. 





WASHINGTON, MACOMB ©OO., 


Clydesdale Horses. 


Young Cont: st No. 6408, Vol. 10, at the head of 
stud. The first premium horse at the Michigan 
State Fair five years in succession. 


American Merino Sheep 


of Atwood stock. descended from flocks of L. 
P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. R. Sanford. 


Berkshire Hogs 
of the most fashionable families. 


All stock recorded or guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Stock for sale at all times. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Plaee, 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Cragegs, Young Mary, 


Constance, Mose Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62938. 
e@™ Young stock of both sexes for sale. 





EO. A. HART, Lakeside Stock Farm, 

Manistee, Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cat- 

tle. Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 
and promptly answered. 


G S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. et of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 

breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 

ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 

Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. d&-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 

Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 

















OHN O. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duehess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, * Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. a and heifers 
forsale. Correspondence solic \ 





DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 

x breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 

choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 

bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 

attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 

consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
iN of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dlly 


oO SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


S OHAFFEE, mg Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Al week recorded. Stock for sale 
S H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corners, P. VU. ad- 
8 














. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
orthorns. Stock of both sexes for sale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 





ILLOW CREEK HERD OF SHORT- 

horns. Stock for sale of good families 
and individual merit; Gwynne, Young Mary 
and Phyllis. Prices reasonable and to suit the 
times. O. R. Pattengell, Plymouth, Mich. 


J. BARTOW, P. 0. address East Sagi- 

s naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. ol3-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

« of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington. 

Hilpa, Flat Creek aye Cruikshank, Rose of 

Sharon, Aylesby Lady, ic osemary, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 

families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 














. FISHBEOCK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 








Jerseys. 
MITH BROS, Eagie, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 


% -@, DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 
Ww fs porte 
ex 








of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand 

strains. Pedro Star 11836, son of Pedro 
3187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. «-ly 








Galloways. 


EORGE COLEMAN & SONS, Howell, 
breeders of Gatloway cattle. Stock for 

sale. Correspondence soltcited. Visitors met 
at Howell when requested. 814-89-ly 


ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSUCLATIUON 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, Tonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T 
wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. ja9-ly 














Holstein-Friesians. 


M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





AS my return from 
England. about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
Shropshire Rams suitable 
in quality and breedin 
to head the finest flocks o 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train. Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 





WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

as ser can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Min‘on, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea. si-ly 


Go LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire 
sale. Write for particulars. 








heep. Stock for 
f13-ly. 





ENRY LESSITER, Grattan, Kent Co., 
breeder of pure unregistered Shropshire 
sheep and Shorthorn cattle. 


solicited. o5-3m 





id H. HAWLEY, Vernon, Shiawassee Co., 

« breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 

Stock either imported or bred from imported 

sheep. a few good rams and ewes for sale. 

a CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
a Shropshire sheep of registered stock. A 

few ram lambs from Buffalo Bill at reduced rates 


for farmers to improve their flocks. Also a few 
yearlings. s23-ly 








F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Uo., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire — Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 





LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registerea ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stuek for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 





Correspondence }} 


Berkshires & Suffoiks. 





} ig mtv FOSTER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
breeder of large Englirh Berkshtre hogs. 
Breeding stock recorded. 


Correspondenc 
licitea. - _ 


821-3m 


EO. 8S. MARCY, Portland, breederof first 
Class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 








W. TUBRS, Delhi Milla, Washtensw Co., 
a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 


stock forsale. Corresponden e 
swered. . ws 





ne 
meni 





Chester-W hites. 





H, WARREN. Ovid. “2eeder of im 
s Chester White sw! _e. All stock cigibhe 
to registry. Stock for sale at reasonabie prices. 
Correspoudence solicited. al?-89-6m, 


RANK KALEY, Portland, breeder of 
choicest strains of Chester-White swine. 
Stock for sale. Write for prices. 814.3m 














Wolverine Stock Farm! 


AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 


I began breeding Poland-Ch na swine in 1886, 
w ree have all been from th- herd of L, 

. & O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. je1s-tf 





GREENVILLE, MICH.,, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on ap lication. All stock eligible te 
registry. This herd is descended from suck 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson Ne 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and ofher leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred Maroh 
and — pigs for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. si-tf 


L.W.&0. BARNES, 


— PKOPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
reg’stered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in QO, 
P. C. Record. Our herdis one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed on 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edge 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and it 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





VE cs 
Todd ImprovedChesters 
have been crowned 


King in the Show Ring 





L. 8. DUNEAM, 


Breeder and import- 
C 


er of 
1 4 
Shropshire Sheep, . 
Concord, Mich. 
LARGEST flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
Blue Blood 2d at 
head of flock ;shear- 
ed 17% lbs. of wool; 
= weight, 275 lbs. at 
two years old. Re- 
duced rates by ex- 
press. 


ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
tock always forsale. Terms to suit customers. 


W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
s breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rams for sale from imported stock. jiy5-6 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. f16-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 

tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. tock alw»ys for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 


hie 























HOGS.—Poland-Chinas. 





A UV. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-pred 
x Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


C A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, Mich., breeder 
« of pure bred Poland-Chinas. Herd took 
first prize in each class competing for, also 
sweepstakes. at Michigan State Fair, 1888. Re- 
cordedin Ohio P. C. R. Pigs not akin for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


EO. I. STRACHAN, Palo, Mich”, breeder 
of registered Poland-China swine. Inspec- 
tion invited. Correspondence solicited. Special 
rates by express. 821-6m 


REENWOOD STOCK FARM. 
China swine a specialty. Breeding stock 
recorded in Ohio P. C. Record. Correspondence 
and inspection invited. B. G@. BUELL, Little 
Prairie Ronae, Cass Co., Mich. 814-89-ly 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock b from re- 
corded animals. rrespondence solicited. 


H L. ALLEN, Palo, Mich., breeder of regis- 
® tered Poland-China swine. Young stock 
for sale from prize winners at the State Fair. 
Special rates by express. Write for prices. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
s breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
stock forsale. Breeding — two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je2-1y 


¥F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich., breederof 
@ registered Poland-China swine. Young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Write for 
terms. 05-6m 


OBERT NEVE, Spring Water Stock Farm, 
Pierson, Montcalm Co., breeder of registered 

Poland-China swine and high class poultry. 

Write for prices. o5-3m 














Poland- 




















K, SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W -et of thoroughbred Holstein-Priesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south. o18-ly 








Devons. 





@. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheror 
R. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
alloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
foin! om tins soothe d breeding and 
() ; ence, an 
\alestables in the city. Come or write me sig 


EIL FRANCIS, Oakwood, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Poland-China swine of the most 
fashionable strains. Correspondence solicited. 


G. ADAMS, Shelbyville, Mich., breeder of 

@ first-class registered Poland-China swine, 

Won highest laurels at Grand Rapids Fair. 
Write for prices. o05-3m 








RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Uo. 
breeders of Poland-China @. Breedin 
stock all of choice families, stock recorde 

Write for prices. 125-1 





FOR SALE. 


Forty Shropshire ewes; twenty registered and 
twenty unregistered ; also Shropshire rams. Al) 
at reasonable prices and terms. 





JOHN LESSITER, 
ai7-tf Cole, Oakland Co., Mieb, 





HORSES. 








ATKINS STOCK FARM, Birmingham, 
Mich., Shetland Ponies, Exmoor Ponies. 
High class Jersey cattle. Holstein cattle. 





Small Yorkshire swine. Stock for sale. Address 
G. A. WATKINS, 18 MoGraw Building, Detroit, 
Mich Stra 


* 


he 





Jnthe farm with us mai 
be seen a very fine flo 
of Shropshire sheep.Far 
sircular containing ful) 
articulars addresa 
.H.TODD, Wakeman,O 


Berkshire, Poland-China & Victoria Pigs 


SOR SATE, 
At the FLINT RIVER HERD. 





We have a fine bunch of spring pigs, sither 
sex. Several yearling boars and sows. We have 

igs of all ages and of the three above breeds. 
Fea can buy pigs from us for less money now 
than any other time of year. We can’t feed 
more than 100 and we have that many and more 
coming. Come and see us if possible;if not 


address 
E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich, 


eee El 


Hickory Grove Herd of Polané-Chilas. 
YOUNG STOCK for SALE 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


Pairs not akin can be furnished. Also some 
ch ice young boars. Stock all from the most 
popular families, and prices very reasonable, 


Address 
A. A. WOOD, 
SALINE, MICH. 





o5-tf 


Kersley Herd of Poland-Chinas, 
PIGS FORSALE 


of both sexes, not akin. 

The dams are from S. E. Shellenberger & J6., 
Ohio; J. W. Williams, Indiana; Brink Bros., 
Ohio; and Levi Arnold, Mich. Sires: Genesee 
No. 1439; Silver King 15621, and King’s Magnate 
14787 ; Ohio Record; and from S. E. Shellenberger 
&Co. A nice lot of pigs. Prices reasonable. 


Acdress 
Cc. H. ROCKWOOD, 
Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 





019-2m 





CQ erm & BINGHAM, 
Breeders and Shippers of 
Pure High Class Poultry, 
Cedar Springs Mich. White 
Leghorns, Rose and Single’ 
Comb Brown Leghorns,Black 
Spanish, Silver and White 
: ny Langshans, B. 


. Game and Black Afri- 
can Bantams. Twenty prizes 

won at tne Michigan State Fair, Sept 9-18, 1889, 
1889. SUMMIT 1890. 


POULTRY FARM, 


A large and thoroughly equipped establishment 





The breeding of B4RRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS and SILVER WYANDOTTES a 
specialty 

A very fine stock on hand for fall and winter 
sales, at reasonable prices. Circulars sent on 
application. Address 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 


YPSILANTI; Mion. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of 
8, Lady Elisabeth, Peri Duchess — | 
aud 


o42-6m 





heifers. Reliable catalogues alwacy on ore 
ogues always on han 
wM fe BO a fer 


Addison, Lenawee Co. 
Addisonis on the new Michigan ais 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telepher 





J. 4. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich, 


BIVE STOCK & REAL RSTATE AUCTY’ 


Sales made in anv parts of Unite 
Canada. Terms reasonable and m-° 
on application. 





M. THORNTON, Northv’ 
2 stock and general auctior 





in Ohio Record. 


by express, 
Henry M. Morse, U; lon 7 


in any part of the country at 
Good references, 





































So 


i 


THA MICHIGAN PARMBR 





Nov. 80, 1889. 











FORTY YEARS. 
Married, how long ago? Count the years by the 
slim old wedding ring, 
Oncethick and heavy. How fast they fly, the 
winters that melt in spring! 
And youth goes with them; so love, sweetheart, 
isthe only lasting thing! 


We two, ah, what did we know of love when 
roses of June were red? 

When you wept sweet tears at & song, or sobbed 
at somethoughtless word I said, 

And blushed if I only pressed your hand ora 


) 


kiss on your fair brown head. rales 


Our hearts were light as bright bubbles blown. 
Like children in fairyland 

We wandered down where the daisies grew, to 

--— that wonderful golden strand 

Where all the dreams of the heart come true, and 
lovers walk hand in hand. 


Since then, since then, ob, the long, long road we 
have wandered through calm and storm, 

When leaves flew by us and snowflakes whiried, 
and we watched the swailows form 

In winged clouds sweeping down the sky to 
lands where the sun was warm. 


There was always ‘brightness for you amd me 
and over the tears we wept 

For life’s sore losses and hurting pain a rainbow 
of hope still erept. 

And deep in your sweet, tear-clouded eyes my 
sunshine forever slept !; att 


Look at m3, dear, with your true, kind eyes 
beaming under your soft, brown hair, 
They are far more beautiful now,sweetheart,than 
wher morning and youth were fair; 
And far more lovely your pale, worn cheeks,than 
when blushes were burning there. cS 
=~, 


I talk like a lover? Of course I do. What else, 
rt should I talk like, pray? — 
For a man is never a lover true to the girl of his 

heart, I say, Pe, 
Till he’s lived as her husband forty years and 


seen her grow old and gray. a.» * 
—Judgs. 5 


TRAIN 





WHEN THE COMES IN. 





There are eager faces near, 
And a half-subdued cheer, 
As around the curve the cars unsteady spin; 
While impatient feet await 
For the opening of the gate, 
At the station when the train comes in. 


~—-- SE 
There is handshaking and kissing, ho 
And inquiries for the missing, . 

Anda searching here amd there for friends or kin; 
There are sad and tearful sighs, 
And a waving of good-bys, 

at the station when the train comes in. 


Then from out the baggage car, 
Oh, so careful, lest to jar, 

Comes a long and narrow box amid the din, 
As the mourners gather round, 
There's a sobbing, wailing sound 

At the station when the train comes in. 


Then the ringing of the bell, 
And the whistle, clearly tell, 
They are ready a new journey to begin, 
For it brooks not to be late, 
There are other hearts that wait ars 
At the station when the train comes in. 
—Helen F. O Neill. 








iscellaneons. 








JACOB'S FAULTS. 


It was early June in one of those charm- 
ing places on the Hudson river that lie be- 
tween New York and Albany. 

Jacob Raus was an inattentive observer of 
the lovely phases of nature. He was preoc- 
cupied with his own troubled soul, and here 
was but a wintry prospect. The world 
points out toa man the necessity of doing 
something; there was no corresponding need 
in his soul.. He had lately come into an ex- 
cellent property, and had invested a good 
portion of it in a ranche in the west. The 
west was no place of his choice, but what 
else was he to do? He was 32, and was 
without even a commercial training. He 
had been bred to no profession, and was not 
rich enough tolive withrich men as a pleasure 
seeker, even had such a life attracted him. 
He had perfect health, was a good shot, a 
gooe eader, a good walker, a good com- 
pation. . He wore a blonde beard upon his 
suiburard face, with its handsome, clean 
cut profile and hazel eyes. 

This bold statement of his case presented 
itself over and over to his mind, quite as if 
he were weighing an abstract question that 
bored him excessively. Then he grew irri- 
tated that his father should have given him 
such an old fashioned, half humorous name 
that exerted always am unspoken and only 
half recognized negative tyranny on his 
whole life; that his father should have had 
that irresponsibility in the paternal relation 
that is scarcely to be found outside of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—as if the Anglo-Saxon 
was born armed at all points and with an 
intuitive knowledge of fighting his way 
through the world. 

Now he was free at 32—a freedom that 
meant bondage to his own limitations; and 
while he regretted that he had no profession, 
he bitterly recognized the fact that the de- 
sire for a larger life in no sense proved a 
talent. His desire was, as we have said, 
not one for action. It was a vague desire 
for a larger happiness, such as women have 
oftener than men. 

All these reasons for gloom were ever 
present to Jacob, but he had lately waked to 
a more definite purpose and a more definite 
grief. His decision to go on a ranche had 
made him recognize that he could not leave 
Millicent Fuller, whom he had known from 
her childhood, and who had been for some 
years past, half consciously to himself, his 
chief temptation. He offered himself to her. 
She refused him. She was the youngest and 
only unmarried one of five sisters. She was 
22 years old, handsome, traveled and accom- 
plished. 

Jacob, a8 he walked through a shady road, 
cut a fine bouquet of sweetbrier roses, and 
trimmed their thorny, straggling stems with 
an ill humored energy. He had not pride 
enough to go away without asking to see her 
once more, just to say good-by, and she had 
accorded him an interview that evening at 
7:30 o’ clock. 

He walked around the Faller’s large house, 
past the broad piazzas, and found her alone 
in a little side porch that was overgrown 
with honeysuckle vine, and amid their pink- 
ish-yellow blossoms Millicent,in a pink mus- 
lin, looked like rosy June personified. Her 
father and mother had just gone to drive, 
she explained precisely as she took Jacob’s 
silently proffered flowers with a fine blush 
for thanks. 

* T am afraid,” she said nervously as she 





didn’t succeed the other night in—that is-—I 
mean that J am afraid that I didn’t say what 
I meant.”’ 

** | should be glad,’’ said Jacob, ‘' to hear 
that you didn’t mean what you said.”’ 

‘+ Qh, no; I didn’t mean that ?”’ 

** Well, it doesn’t matter a great deal what 
you meant if you didn’t mean that.”’ 

‘*] do wish that you would be reasonable, 
Jacob.’’ 

**T wish you wouldn’t call me Jacob, when 
you have told me that you didn’t like that 
name.”’ 

“Oh! Did I say that? I do think that I 
like it, since you have no other. Indeed 
Jacob, if it were not for some faults that you 
have, I think I should like you better than 
any one.”’ 

The young man sat down ona step lower 
than the one that the girl occupied. 


‘*Perhaps,’’ he said, gloomily, ‘‘ you will 
discuss these faults of mine; I may suggest 
some toadd to the list. My name is one; 
but that is hardly my fault, and 1 believe 
that I could change it by an act of the legis- 
lature or something of the kind.”’ 

‘* Bat I should always know that your real 
name was Jacob,’’ said Millicent, laughing; 
**T shouldn’t mind your name, but there are 
some things that would grow worse and 
worse.”’ 

‘* My age, 1 suppose.”’ 

** Yes, for one thing. 
much difference.’’ 

** But you will grow older.’’ 

“There will still be ten years between 
=.” 

‘*The general opinion is that a woman 
grows older faster than aman. You would 
catch up to me.”’ 

‘*Ah! that is like most general opinions, 
wrong. I have made my own observations 
on that subject. To the close observer, mid- 
dle-aged women are younger,even in appear- 
ance, than men of their own age.’’ 

‘*Where did you learn so much about 
men?”’ 

** Have I not been in all our large cities 
and in most of those of Europe? Can one 
not receive impression of strangers as they 
pass, and accumulated impressions form 
opinions. Men’s eyes grow dull and the 
jines of the mouth hard, and the faces 
heavy and meager; while women’s faces are 
still full of benevolence, though their figares 
have lost their grace and complexions their 
delicacy. Still those women are young.”’ 

‘* Youth is then a condition of the mind, 
wise Sibyl?” 

** Certainly; it is the capacity of receiving 
new impressions, meeting one’s fellow be- 
ings with sympathy, and undertaking new 
enterprises,’’ 

‘*Some people must then be born with 
more capacity for youth than others.”’ 

**To be sure.” 

‘* And I, who have by sex and nature less 
youth than you, and yet have wasted ten 
years more of it, must sooner become like 
those horrid middle-aged people.’’ 

‘*T am not speaking of you.”’ 

‘You are not speaking of me? How incon- 
sequent! 1 sat down here to listen to talk 
about me. Let us begin over again. You 
have said that you do not like my name and 
then I am too old.’’ 

**Oh, Jacob !’”’ 

‘* Yes, I am too old, and am to grow 
older. You have defined youth—what is 
age?”’ 

‘*Oh! it is the enemy of the human race. 
Let us never grow old, Jacob.’’ 

** Ah, no, Millicent, let us never grow old, 
so only that we may stay young together,”’ 
he said, flushing, and edging a little nearer 
to her, while he looked up in her face witha 
half humorous smile. But she drew away 
farther from him. 

‘* Well,’ he 
‘and what is my next fault ? 
it 1°? 

‘*You do not believe in friendships be- 
tween men and women. My own belief is 
that no woman can expect to be reasonably 
happy unless her husband can havea friend- 
ship for her.’’ 

‘*You seem to have thought a good deal 
about marriage—even if you are so averse to 
it.?? 

Millicent, with heightened color, made a 
movement to rise. Jacob stretched up both 
hands and,taking hers, pulled her back gent- 
ly to her seat. 

‘* You are so rude,’”’ she continued; ‘‘ that 
isanother fault. I should want my hus- 
band to be so polite to me. It would make 
me happier than most anything.’’ 

‘* And I should want to have the liberty 
of quarreling with my wife whenever I 
chose and making it up again; but1 suppose 
you would like a suave idiot, like that Hast- 
ings.’’ 

‘*There again,’”’ said Millicent, in an in- 
jared tone, ‘‘ how ridiculous you are! You 
are so jealous, and about nothing. What 
could be more innocent, when a party of 
people are out on @ blossom-gathering, than 
that two of them should run down a hill to- 
gether, and yet from the time you made 
about it—it’s too absurd !’’ 

‘* But yeu took his hand and ran laugh- 
ing.”? 

‘*As children might. You and he had 
raced together, and you had beaten him 
easily. You had picked my blossoms for me, 

and 1 had walked with you. He was my 
guest, and surely I owed him some polite- 
ness.”’ 

‘*To give him your hand, 1 suppose, and 
caper and laugh with him.’’ 

The recollection quite overcame Jacob with 
anger. He rose and walked a few paces 
across the lawn and then returned. 

‘Well, lam -named Jacob. I amold. 1 
am rude, and I am jealous. Oh, yes; andl 

forgot,I don’t believe in Platonic friendship. 

Five faults; I think that there are seven 
deadly sins. Not that I have the least idea 
what they are. I know that seven always 
seemed a small allowance to me. I surely 
have more than five. More than five would 
go to the make-up of any respectable man. 

What ! you can name no more? I could ac- 
cuse myself of more than that. Don’t you 
know another ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Millicent gravely, while she 
put some of the sweetbrier roses in her 
breast. 

‘*T am impatient to hear. I sit here only 
for that. The sixth fault. Come!’’ 

**That you don’t care for women’s so- 
ciety.”? 

Jacob rose and folded his arms, facing the 


Ten years is too 


continued despondently, 
Come, say 











of her bouquet before she grasped it, ‘that I] my soul, that is’a fault! Have I not liked | sky and at the new crescent moon—a charm- 


your society ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but that of no other woman.’ 

‘* Well! Upon my soul ! Talk of jealousy. 

1 never saw its opposite so set forth. Doyou 

wish me—should you wisb, I ought to say, 

your husband—to be fond of other women’s 

society ?”’ 

“‘] don’t like a man’s map,’’ said Milli- 

cent, evasively. 

‘*T am more edified,’’ said Jacob, seating 

himself again, ‘‘this evening than I ever was 

in my life. Why do you not like a man’s 

man ?”? 

** Because,’’ said the girl, becoming a Jiitle 

nettled at her companion’s searching look, 

‘*T know well enough how that works ?” 
‘**] am waiting forinformation,’’ said Ja- 


cob. 
‘*A man’s man soon wearies of the woman 


he loves and he seeks men’s society constant- 
ly. Men influence men more than women 
do. I should never be jealous of other wo- 
mep,for I could always be a woman, but men 
would be a contrary influence. I have seen 
the lonely lives of the wives of men’s men.”’ 
She paused. 

**T am still listening,’’ he said. 

‘“At the best, men understand women 
very little, and men’s men grow at last to 
understand them not at all. Men’s men be- 
come at last to be a world wide apart. 
Their wives have no excuse for being, ex- 
cept insomuch as they contribute to their 
comfort.”’ 

‘* Millicent, do you say that women are 
younger than men? I don’t believe that 
men of 60, or men that have been widowers 
two or three times, have thought this ques- 
tion of marriage out like you. Six faults— 
my name, my age, my native rudeness, my 
jealousy, my incredulity of Platonic friend- 
ships, and my being a man’s man. You 
must name at least seven deadly sins tocon- 
vict me. Isn’t there another ?’’ 

ee Yes’’— 

‘** Millicent, you are absorbingly interest- 
ing. I never knewthat you thought somuch 
about me.’’ 

‘*T ought to have thought about you be- 
fore’’— She paused. 

Jacob waited a moment. ‘ lunderstand; 
before you refused to marry me. Youought 
to make some excuse for that. With what 
seventh fault did you strengthen your 
case ?”” 

‘*That you are 80 dreadfully masculine.’’ 

**T plead guilty. The roses are rosy, the 
briers are thorny, the grassis green, and J, 
Jacob Raus, the man who loves you, am 
masculine, Alas! alas! Is that more my 
fault than my name? You, besides, are im- 
mensely feminine, and I find no fault with 
that. 1s it fair ?’’ 

Jacob's spirits were rising; Millicent’s per- 
ceptibly falling. 

** Yee, itis fair that I, being feminine, 
should object to your being masculine. The 
two are opposites. They are at variance. 
If nature has made a mistake there, I am 
not responsible. Men and women never 
understand each other, because, what na- 
ture has blindly blundered into beginning, 
education accomplishes instead of trying to 
set it right. ’’ 

‘*But I have had no education,’’ said 
Jacob. 

Millicent went on without answering him, 
falling now into an injured tone: 

‘* Even you are constantly misunderstand- 
ing me. You sometimes trample my tender- 
est feelings unconsciously, just as you 
trampled my best white petunias the other 
day, walking oyer my flower bed as if it 
were a path.’’ ’ 

** Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I saw you. Iran to you. 
I did,not notice the way. Well! In the 
west they will be all wild flowers, and if I 
trample them they will come up again. I 
Shall think or the petunias, and wish that 
I had achance to trample them, and you 
will forget what I did when you have found 
that paragon who loves you without jeal- 
ousy, like all“other women and no men, 
who is polite, and credulous,and effeminate. 
1 am none of these—but I love you passion- 
ately.” 

He tried to grasp her hands, but she drew 
them away, saying excitedly: 

*‘ And this is your greatest fault. If you 
loved me tenderly I might trust you; but 
you love me, as you say, passionately, and 
I, who have looked on at life and reflected, 
have seen that of all traps and pitfalls this 
is the greatest. Talk of the beaute du diable 
of girls, that flits almost with the fading of 
the bridal flowers; that is no delusion com- 
pared with the passions of men, and yet in 
choosing freedom rather than binding one’s 
self to a delusion you need not tell me that I 
choose what is only negative. It is so dis- 
couraging. You have such hopeless faults, 
and 1 shall never like any other man better 
than you,Jacob,I know, and so I shall never 
marry. 

** Yes, but I am not like that; I know that 
Ishall marry,’’ he said, watching the girl’s 
face closely. ‘'it seems to me now as if I 
should not, but I am only a man, masculine, 
as you say. As longasI am very busy I 
may keep up, but sometimes they say it is 
not quite wholesome in those ranches, and 
one is exposed to wind and weather. I might 
be ill, and then when I am homesick and 
lonely some good western girl will take care 
of me, perhaps like me, even love me. For 
her I might not have so many faults. She 
would not be so clever a3 you, or have got 
things down so fine,and she wouldn’t know, 
poor thing, what a tissue of faults is covered 
by my unfortunate name, that sounds so 
homely, and simple, and good. So, being 
sick, and lonely, and wretched, and grateful 
to her, I know that 1 should be weak enough 
to marry her. I know that I should.”’ 

** Yes,” said Millicent, throwing down be- 
side her the bouquet of sweetbrier with a 
passionate gesture, ‘‘that’s just what a man’s 
love means. I shall be so glad that I didn’t 
marry you when [ hear of you throwing your- 
self away on some wild western girl that any 
man of refinement would shudder to think 
of as his wife. I didn’t believe it of you !’’ 
and she ran down the steps of the porch into 
the garden. 

Jacob was up in an instant and followed 
her, but she ran from him swiftly, leaping 
over the flower beds and speeding across the 
grass, slim ard active as a nymph, her pink 
dress telling white in the soft light of the 
summer night. He had almost caught up 
with her when he stumbled and fell over the 
protruding roots of an old tree. She, fleeing 
breathless, came suddenly upon her father 
and mother, who, having returned from 
their drive, had alighted from the carriage at 
the gate and walked across the lawn. They 











ing picture of the sweet companionship of 
loving souls who find their own youth in all 
the promises of nature, 

Millicent stood and looked at them, with 
sudden tears welling up into her eyes. They 
turned and saw her just ag Jacob came up, 
somewhat confused at the new situation. 
Mrs. Faller spoke first. ‘* Why, Millicent, 
is Mr. Raus here? 1 thought he had gone.”’ 
‘Why, yes, Jacob, we thought you had 
gone,’’ said Mr. Fuller, with an unexpected 
sympathy in his heart for his old friend’s 
son, awakened by,Mrs, Faller’s treating him 
as a stranger in calling him Mr. Raus. The 
good gentleman had felt no sympathy for 
him whatever on account of Millicent’s re- 
fusal. It had appeared to him a great im- 
pertinence that he should propose to take his 
daughter so far away, 

Jacob stood silent. Millicent took her 
father’s hand, and, throwing one arm round 
his neck, kissed him. This action, which 
conveyed nothing but his daughter’s affec- 
tion for himself to the old gentleman’s 
mind, explained the whole situation to 
Mrs. Fuller, who was not unprepared when 
her daughter, turning to her, clasped her in 
her arms and said: 

‘Yes, dear mamma, Jacob is here, and 
when he goes I go with him. I have prom- 
ised to be his wife, and you, who know what 
it is, will be the last to deny me that com- 
panionship which makes you forget even the 
parting from your children.’’ 

Jacob was more surprised than any one, 
He never knew exactly how it had come 
about; he only knew that he must have been 
very much improved by marriage, or his 
wife grown very lenient, for no man ever 
suffered less from fault finding than he, and 
the west was to him a wilderness that blos- 
somed like a rose.—Francis Doveridge, in 
Scribner's Maqazine. 





Sheridan and his Creditors. 


A London gentleman used to say of the 
celebrated wit, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
that he could not pull off his hat to him in 
the street without its costing him fifty 
pounds, and if he stopped to speak with him 
it was a hundred. 

Noone could be a stronger instance than 
Sheridan was of what is called living from 


money, though he received vast sums which 
he must have disbureed: and yet nobody can 
tell what became of them, for he paid no- 
body. He spent his wife’s fortune (sixteen 
hundred pounds) in a six weeks’ jaunt to 
Bath, and returned to town as poor as a rat. 
Whenever he and his son were invited out 
into the country, they always went in two 
post-chaises and four; he in one, and his son 
Tom following in another. 

This is the secret of those who live ina 
round of extravagance, and are at the same 
time always in difficulty—they throw away 
all the ready money they get upon any new- 
fangled whim or project that comes in their 
way, and never think of paying off old 
scores, which, of course, accumulate toa 
dreadful amount. 

Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs. Sheri- 
dan a very handsome dress down into the 
country, and went to Barber & Nunn’s to 
order it, saying he must have it by sucha 
day, but promising they should have ready 
money. 

Mrs. Barber made answer that the time 
was short, but that ready money was a 
charming thing, and that he should have it. 
Accordingly as the time approached she 
bought the dress, which came to five-and- 
twenty-pounds, and tookit to Mr. Sheridan, 
who sent oat a Mr. Grimm (one of his jack- 
als), to say that he admired it exceedingly, 
and that he was sure Mrs. Sheridan would 
be delighted with it, but he was sorry to 
have nothing under a hundred-pound bank 
note inthe house. Mrs. Barber said she 
had come provided for such an accident,and 
could give change for a hundred, two hun- 
dred or five-hundred pound note if it were 
necessary. 

Grimm then went back to his principal for 
further instruction, who made an excuse 
that he had no stamped receipt by him. For 
this Mrs. B. said she was also provided; she 
had brought one in her pocket. At each 
message she could hear them laughing heart- 
ily in the next room at tho idea of having 
met their match for once; and presently af- 
ter Sheridan came out in high good humor 
and paid her the amount of her bill in ten, 
five and one-pound notes. 

Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset 
with duns every morning, who were told 
thaf Mr. Shoridan was not yet up, and shown 
into the several rooms on each side of the 
entrance. As soon as he had breakfasted he 
asked, ‘‘Are those doors all shut, John?” 
and being assured they were, marched out 
very deliberately between them to the sub- 
sequent astonishment of his self-invited 
guests, who soon found the bird was flown. 


Ihave heard one of his old friends declare 
that such was the effect of his frank, cordial 
manner and insinuating eloquence that he 
was always afraid to go to ask him for a debt 
of long standing, lest he should borrow 
twice as much.—Nsw York Ledger. 





A Remarkable Tree. 


One of the most celebrated oaks in the 
United States, noted forits historic tree, 
has fallen a victim tothe vandal’s axe at 
Woodbridge, Conn. ‘I'he Qauinnepiac oak, 
as itis known, was pronounced by Prof. 
Daniel C. Eaton, the Yale College botanist, 
to be the oldest tree on the Atlantic coast. 
He placed its age at from 1,500 to 2,000 
years, while Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Prof. Abbott, of New York, respectively 
pronounced it 1,800 and 2,000 years old. The 
circumference of the tree was over twenty- 
seven feet, and the diameter of the space 
covered by its branches was ninety-three 
feet. It stood on the hills of Woodbridge 
and could be seen for miles around. 

Fromits branches the regicides, Goffe, Whal- 
ler and Dixwell kept a lookout upon their 
pursuers; a twig from it made the whip with 
which Humphrey Norton was punished for 
harboring a Quaker. General Lafeyette and 
other officers of Washington’s army once 
rested under its shade while on the march, 
and a visit to the tree by Woodworth is said 
to have inspired the poem ‘‘ The Old Oaken 
Bucket.’? Twice within the last half cen- 


tury the oak wasransomed from destruction 
by the payment of money to its owners, and 
in 188% ex-Governor English offered $200 for 
the tree and the land on which it stood, in- 
tending to inclose it with an iron fence, but 
$400 was demanded and the matter was 
dropped. The wood of the oak has now 
been purchased by prominent men and will 
be preserved in the shape of chairs and other 











hand to mouth. He was always in want of 


The Drummer’s Latest Trick. 


The drummer always brings the latest 
trick. Here it is: 
Take a spool of white basting cotton. 
Drop it into your inside coat pocket and, 
threading a needle with it, pass it up through 
the shoulder of yourcoat. Leave the end an 
inch or so long on the outside of coat and 
take off the needle. Four men out of five 
will try to p'ck that whole thread off your 
shoulder, and will pull on the spool until it 
actually does seem as though your clothes 
were all bastings,and that they were unravel- 
ing not only your clothes, but y<urself. 
‘**T was in to see Wilson Barrett in‘Claud- 
ian’ in Boston last week,’’ said the travel- 
ling man. ‘‘It was in the most interesting 
and pathetic portion of the play. Every- 
body was rapt. I was sitting bolt upright, 
and didn’t know or care to knowa soul 
around me, when suddenly I felt someone 
tugging at that basting cotton that I myself 
had clean forgotten. 1 didn’t say a word 
and did not move. Foot by foot it unrolled. 
Half glancing around, I saw a man~-a total 
stranger—yanking at that thread. His face 
was scarlet. He had pulled out about ten 
yards and was now hauling in hand over 
hand. He didn’t dare to stop because he 
had decorated my back and the whole aisle 
with basting cotton, he hardly dared to go 
ahead, for he didn’t know what portion of 
my domestic interior economy he was trifling 
with. Rip! Rip! went the thread. Hand 
over hand he yanked it in. The aisle was 
full of it. ‘For Heaven’s sake! will it never 
end?’ said he above his breath. I sat per- 
fectly still and ran the spool while he pull- 
ed. Howl wanted to yell. I never saw 
anything in my life half so funny. The 
whole section of the house got onto it. They 
didn’t know whether to laugh at me or him, 
and some looked on amazed at the spectacle. 
At last the stranger behind me gave one 
frantic rip and yanked out about eleven 
yards jn one bunch, and as the cotton got 
twisted about his watch chain, over his eye- 
glasses, in his very hair and filled his lap, 1 
turned around and, producing the spool from 
my pocket, said: ‘Iam very much obliged 
for your interest and very sorry that I mis- 
led you. You see [have about one hundred 
and twenty-four yards left, but I presume 
that you don’t care for any more to-night. 1 
am honestly sorry, but I can’t help smil- 
‘ing.”’ 

& The man was a sort of gentleman in ap- 
pearance. His face was red as fire even to 
his ears. He looked at me and then at the 
spool. He changed color once or twice,and 
then as the crowd caught on a big laugh 
went up right in one of the painfal passages 
of ‘Claudian,’ and the gentleman who had 
intended to pull the thread off joined in the 
Jaugh and said, ‘‘I will square that up on 
my wife when I get home; but my friend, I 
swear to heaven that I did think at one time 
that I was going to undress you where you 
sat.’”’ 

‘* It catches every time, and my own wife 
has been fooled twice on it.’’— Lewtston 
Jovrnal.. 


Effect of the Hen Law. 


That peculiar hen law passed by the last 
Legislature at Hartford has had a disastrous 
effect on a well known Danbury farmer’s 
hennery, and has caused the dissolution of 
ties of friendship which have existed ever 
since the two farmers were hoys and fought 
to escort the same girl home from singing 
school. Darius and Stephen are the frunt 
names of the two former friends. 

Stephen is a man who devoted his time to 
raising garden truck. After the hen bill be- 
cams a law last Jane he hada field of fine 
Sweet corn which was coming along nicely. 
Hens would get into it, however, and one 
afternoon he found a large patch of the 2orn 
ruined. Keturning to his house he took 
down his shotgun, loaded it, and calling on 
Darius, he began, patting his gun signifi- 
cantly:— 

‘Dari, ef I see any more o’ your chickens 
in my corn [’ll dispose of ’em to wunst, an’ 
the law’ll uphold me for it, too. I gin you 
fair warnin,’ Dari, and now I’m going fer 
’em every time I see ’em.”’ 

‘* But Stephen,’’ began Darius, in an ex- 
planatory tone, but he was shut off by his 
neighbor, who said:— 

‘*Now, I don’t want any words. Ef you 
don’t keep your chickens outen my corn I’ll 
shoot ’em on the spot, and the law’ll uphold 
me in it.’’ 

The next morning the report of the gun 
was heard in Stephen’s cornfield, and ina 
few minutes that party approached Darius’ 
house and threw over the fence as sleek and 
plumpa rooster as ever scratched up corn 
hills fora numerous harem. Mrs Darius 
went out and picked up the fowl, and at 
noon the family enjoyed a chicken potpie. 
For a week every morning Stephen’s gun 
was heard, and one or two and sometimes 
three hens or roosters would be thrown over 
into Darius’ yard. His wife picked them 
up, dressed them and like all country house- 
wives dried the feathers under the stove and 
stowed them away for fature use in cushions 
for Darius’ armchair or pillows for the 
lounge. What Darius’ family, which was a 
good sized one, could not eat of the fowls 
were sold to the market men when they came 
around, and the good wife already had a nice 
little sum of money laid by in a broken blue 
saucer on the pantry shelf, which she ex- 
pected to devote to purchases when she 
went into town again. 

Finally Stephen’s wife remarked to him 
one evening that her chickens were disap- 
pearing remarkably fast, and she couldn’t 
understand what caused it. 

‘I reckin that blamed fox is around 
ag’in,’’ said he, ‘‘and I’ll lay for him with 
my gun. i'm getting to be quitea shot,” 
and he chuckled as he remembered how he 
had filled Darius’ hens with bird shot. The 
next morning he started bright and early for 
the cornfield with his trusty gun. There 
was the flock, scratching away as usual. 
Stephen singled out a fine rooster and laid 
him out cold. Picking him up he proceeded 
as usual totake him to Darius’ yard and 
fling him over the fence. Mrs. Darius was 
in the yard as the rooster struck the groand. 
“Thank you, Stephen,” she said, as she 
picked it up and started for the house. 

‘*Mrs, Darius, how many chickens o’ 
yourn hey I killed in the past ten days?’ 
asked Stephen. 

“Chickens of ours? Why, Stephen, we 
never kept a chicken in our lives,’’ said the 
woman, while a suppressed smile crept into 
her eyes, though her face was sober enough. 
**Gret Christopher! Hain’t them your 











Parish Messenger. 


kindness in giving them to us, 
been obliged to buy any meat in‘two weeks, 


them,?’’ 


the stock off and bending the barre’. 
he threw the ruins away and went home 


story. 


self. Lthought I was mighty smart to kill 


passed a law sayin’ I could. (Gosh dang it, 
there’s thirty hens as fine as ever was raised 
in Fairfield county, and I’ve killed ’em and 


right to’em than he has to Gabriel’s horn. 


blasted fool what writ it.”’—Sun. 


A Child Sent by Express. 
The car was hot and dusty. 





noisy play. 
There was one little creaturein this load 


out of joint.”’ A little girl of six or sevea 
years, making the long journey by herself, 
neither asked nor accepted companionship. 
Upon her breast was tightly sewed a card 
like this: 


Bir es ever sree cece srscscsses cece sees sses® 


MARGARE® WAYLAND, 
TO BE SERKT TO 
MISS ANN HINTON, 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 


Not once did the ghost of a smile flit 
across her face, and her manner was forbid- 
ding. Naturally, the other children wished 
her to join in their games, and to that end 
practiced many a childish art, which was 
lost upon her. Even the offer of an orange 
or a bit of ‘‘sample candy,’’ which the rail- 
way sutler dropped in her lap, failed to tempt 
her. 

Late that summer afternoon a home-bound 


passengers. Instantly the child sprang to 
her feet and began tugging at the window. 
Finding the heavy sash stubborn, she cried 
out: 


Somebody hastened to help, 
mediately a window 


recognition were exchanged. 


West—to 
child. 

‘“*I am very sorry, dear: how does that 
happen ?”’ came the gentle reply. 


now, vor any home—nor—nothing.”’ 
voice was lost in tears. 


face. 


its spirit. 
**Oo, Miss Helen, I do try; I truly do, 
But Lam very naughty. 
putting her hand over her bursting heart. 
‘*If I could—”’ 
finished the two trains had parted company 
and the dear teacher was lost to sight. With 
a wild cry the little one stretched out her 
hands toward the flying train, then flung 
herself upon her face and sobbed piteously. 
There were no dry eyes among those who 
saw her. A sweet-faced elderly woman, 
who bad entered the car at the last station, 
and now occupied a seat in the section with 
the child, wept in silence, but no one dared 
to intrude upon a grief so sacred. 

So Margaret cried herself tosleep uncom- 
forted. With flushed and _ tear-stained 
cheeks she lay crumpled in the corner, likea 
crushed rose. We hoped her unconscious 
sighs were lightening her homesick heart. 
At length she stirred. The sweet-faced wo- 
man softly placed a basket with a Maltese 
kitten in it close to the child. 

; ‘*Mew! mew!’’ began puss impatient- 
y- 
Margaret sat up, rubbing her eyes. 

‘* Mew !’”’ and puss poked out a claw. 

‘* Kitty is hungry, dear,’ pleasantly ex- 
plained the woman. ‘' Will you not give 
her something from your lunch basket ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.’’ 
**T thought so. 
lifting the cover. 
some ?”? 
Heart-sick though she was, Margaret 
could not resist the cries of the hungry kit- 
ten; so, by degrees, she grew friendly 
enough with both puss and its mistress. 
When bedtime came she let her new friend 
make her ready tor the night, and seemed 
content to know that puss would purr until 
morning in the very next berth to hers. But 
when she awakened, a sense of her forlorn 
condition once more took possession of her, 
and she confided to her companion her 
dread of her new home, which was now very 
near, 

‘*T bad eniy my teacher and you. She 
is gone, and now | am going to lose you, 
too.’”’ 

**Well, Margaret, what made you love 
your teacher so ?”’ 

‘* Because she loved me,’’ was the ready 
answer. 

‘*Then aren’t you going to love your 
auntie, who loves you well enough to give 
you a home, though she has not eyen seen 
you ?”? 

‘*I don’t know.” 

“*Ob,yes! Even puss does as much as that. 
You feed her, and she purrs her love in re- 
turn.”’ 

‘* Bat I don’t know auntie. She’s an old 
maid. I s’pose she’s awfully cross,’’ 
‘**T hope not, dear.’’ 

‘*Must 1 love her if she is.’’ 

‘*She is your dear mother’s sister. 
you not love her for that ?”’ 

**Change cars! Next station going to 
Stockton !’’ shouted the brakeman. 

‘*Oh, dear! Oh, dear !’’ cried Margaret, 
seizing the woman’s hand. 

‘* Try to be brave, now; don’t cry,’’ draw- 
ing the trembling little figure closer. ‘‘I 
think you are beginning to love your old 
auntie already, for itis she who has come a 
long way with Pussy, to meet her little girl. 
Are you glad, Margaret ?’’ 

Shesat up and looked through her tears 
at the woman, her face brightening. 

** Are you Miss Ann Hinton ?”’ 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

‘* Are you an old maid ?” 

‘* Yes, dear.’’ 
‘“*That’s funny. 


Pussy likes cheese,’’ 
‘*Will you give her 


Could 


I love old maids,’’— 














have felt grateful to'you for your exe eeding 
We haven’t 


though I must confess we are getting kind 
0’ tired of chicken, having had thirty of 


Stephen sat down on a stoné and reflected. 
He remembered his wife's remark about the 
diasppearance of her chickens, rising he 
took his gun and brought {t down witha 
vim across the top rail of the fence, breaking 
Then 


He met his wife in the yard and told her the 
‘ve made a consarned old fool of my- 


them hens, for them fellers over to Hartford 


gin’em to Dari when he hadn’t no more 


I'll go totown to see a lawyer, and if the 
State of Connecticut don’t pay me for them 
hens, then I’lltake the lawon the dod- 


Half a dozen 
frisky children chattered and romped, for- 
getful of their own discomfort, while a few 
of their elders—a very few—frowned at their 


of human freight to whom ‘‘ the time was 


train ran into the station and stopped beside 
ours, so near that it was easy to see the 


‘**Oh! please, please open the window ! 
There is my teacher! Don’t you see 
her ?”? 


and im- 
in the neighboring 
train was thrown open and signals of loving 


‘*Ob, Miss Helen, I’m going ’way off out 
live with—auntie!’” wailed the 


‘*Oh, because I must ! I have no mamma 
Her 


Surprise and pity struggled in the teacher’s 
Her answer reached only the ear of 
her little pupil, whose next words betrayed 


I feel so here ’’— 


Before the sentence was 





THE POETIC JAPANESE. 


One Who Never Forgot His Politeness oy 
His Poetry. 

The genial Japanese gentleman, 
though he may pursue the humblest og 
Cupation ina household, never forgets 
his politeness or his poetry, says the 
San Francisco Chronicle. He may be 
busily engaged in prosaic occupation in 
the kitchen, but his thoughts are ak 
ways of a poctic order. The innate sene 
timent which seems to be inseparable 
from life in Japan comes out in the pe- 
culiar way thatin America, or anywhere 
where the Japanese is studying the 
language, he always learnsit from the 
poets. Most other foreigners learn it 
from the newspapers. The genial Jap 
can flatter in the most delicate way. 
There is a small household uptown who 
have a Japanese servant who is perpete 
ually putting puzzling questions, genere 
aliy on the meaning of poetry. He 
asked the lady of the house the other 
day before her married daughter what 
this line from Pope meant: 

“Beaux drive beaux away.” 

She explained that there were two 
kinds of beaux. In the old days it 
meant what we call a dude; but that 
when a young lady had several young 
gentlemen hanging around her all the 
time trying to make up their minds ig 
they had any serious intentions, they 
were called beaux. The man who made 
up his mind first or was most pleasing 
to the girl got her and drove the otherg 
away. 

‘Mr. must have had a lot of 
trouble driving the beaux away from 
Mrs. ,” the polite Jap said, looking 
at the married daughter. 

The married daughter told her motheg 
immediately after that she thought the 








Jap was getting too liétle wages. But it 

did not work. 4 
This Jap does not stop short 

Shakespeare in his studies. She call 


him one day and sent him across to the 
fruit store to get a five-dollar gold piece 
changed. He came back with the silvep 
all covered with fruit acid and feelin 
very unpleasant, and she put it into the 
basin to clean it. He watched her and 
of course immediately wanted to know 
what she did it for. 

“It is so dirty and disagreeable to harié 
dle,” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, ‘‘I understand. 
has been slave to thousands.” 


READING HUMAN NATURE, 


Success of an Insurance Agent Who Hag 
Mastered the Art. 


Success in any line of business is ale 
most certain to the man who can quiok- 
ly read the dispositions and the peculiar 
ideas of the people with whom he has te 
deal. This is particularly true of the 
man who has to argue and reason hig 
victims into something they do not wish 
todo. The case I have in mind is that 
of an insurance agent, says the Chicago 
Journal’s side-walk stroller. He repre- 
sents only lifeand accident, and turnsia 
more applications to his office on La Salle 
street than any other agent in the city. 
In his rounds he keeps tab on the par- 
ties and their peculiarities, and when he 
gets something that fits their cases he 
gives them another going over. Among 
others he had a list of some twenty gene 
tlemen, young and old, whom he re 
garded as quite superstitious. He had 
them marked. One day he got some 


It 








thing to fittheir minds. He had tried 
to write three young men in one depart 
ment in a wholesale grocery house. Two 
of them took out policies, but the third 
turned him off with a laugh and a sort 
ofsneer. The second day following the 
daily papers contained an account of the 


third young man falling over the baluse 
ters of a high stairway and receiving 
fatal injuries. Another day and the an- 
nouncement of his death was published 
in all the papers. What did our smart 
accident agent do? He took the clip 
pings from the papers, went to each on 

of the superstitious men on his list, tol 

the story of how two were i: sured and 
the third refused and met his death, and 
at sundown of that day he had the aps 
plications of eighteen out of the twenty 
victims for either life or accident ine 
surance. Hoe read his men. 


AN OLD DOCUMENT. 


A Report to the Dutch Government on the 
Condition of Manhattan Island. 

Samuel H. Thayer, of Minnesota, 
United States Minister at the Hague, 
has written Rev. Dr. E. D. Neil, dean of 
McAllister College, St. Paul, Minn., ine 
closing him a quaint and ancient docus 
ment for the Minnesota Historical So 
ciety. The letter is as follows: 

“My DEAR DocToR—I take the liberty of im 
Closing herewith copies in Dutch and English 
text of the only document in the archives of 
The Hague relating to the transfer of Manhat 
tan Island from the Indians to the Dutch ia 
1626. I alsosend you a photograph of the orig- 


inal. 

(Signed) “SaMUEL H. THAYER,” 
Following is a translation of the orig» 
inal document in all its quaintness: 

“To the High and Mighty Lords of the States 
General at The Hague: My Lorps—Theré a 
rived here yesterday the ship called The — 
of Amsterdam, which sailed from the Ri 
Mauritius (now the Hudson), in New Nethe 
land, on the 2d of September. Report 
brought that our people there are diligent an 
live peaceably. Their wives have also borne 
themgchildren. They had purchased the ge 
of Manhattan from the {ndians for the sum 0! 
60 guilders. It contains 11,000 margins of land 
They have sow: -'! kinds of grain in the mid 
dle of May and reaped it in the middle of Aw 
gust. I send you small samples of the summer 
grains, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
canary seed, beans and flax. The cargo of the 
ship consists of 7,246 beaver skins, 17,513 otter 
skins, 43 mink, 56 cat lynx, 33 mink, 34 smal 
rat, together with a considerable quantity o 
oak timber and nut wood. Commending your 
high and mighty Lordships to the favor of the 
Almighty, I am your high Mightiness’ humbls 
servant, DP. SCHAGEN. 
“At Amsterdam, November 5, 1696." 
Chauncey Depew as Stoker. 
With great gusto Chauncey M. Depew re 
lated a short story to a New York Morning 
Journal reporter: “A couple of years ago,’ 
he said, ‘soon after I was made president 
of the New York Central railroad, I was at 
Poughkeepsie one night on my way to New 
York, when I goton board an accommoddae 
tion train. There was some delay in start- 
ing and I went forward to see what caused 
it. Ifound that the fireman had become 
very ill and would not be able to proceed 
further. There was nobody to take his 
place, and for the fun of the thing I agreed 
to help the engineer out. I puton a pair of 
blue overalls, grabbed a shovel and began 
firing. Ten minutes of the work almost 
laid me up, but the engineer insisted upon 
me keeping it up until we reached Tarry- 
town, where we got a new fireman. My 
pends were sore for a week after. I under- 
tand the engineer tells the story as a good 
joke on me.”’ ; Fy 











Sensations in an Accident. lt 
When asked what the sensation was when 
an accident on a failpoad train Mr. 
galls said it'was hard to describe. “Yo 
ve no time to pray. After the first shock 
évery nerve is strung to the highest ten- 
sion, and you wait and listen with breaty 
jé9s anxiety and with heart standing sty 
for what seems an age, but is in'fact 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on & weak 
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THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 


("THE KING'S DAUGHTERS” IS THE NAME OF A 
WUMEROUS EENEVOLENT ORGANIZATION OF 
4 AMERICAN WOMEN.) 
Whin you was ont a lady called, 
A lady foine and fair, 
Wid swate blue eyes and purty mouth, 
And lovely banged up hair. 


And whin she asked ef you was in, 
Saysi: “No, mum, she’s not; 
But ef you'll lave yer card wid me, 

T'll see it’s not forgot.” 


“Oh, niver moind,” saysshe. “Icame 
A little news to bring 
About some poor we're doing for— 


I’m dau’ther av the King.” 


Thin, ‘‘houly saints!’ I lost me wits, 
And curtsied down so low 

That whin the Princess left the door 
I niver saw her go. 


But gettin’ quick me sinses back, 
Tburried down the strate, 

And bowin’ low, sys I to her: 
“Pray won't yer hoighness wait?" 


und smiled most swate, 
teeth showin’, 
come again. 


be goin. 


She looked at me 
Wid all her whit 

* No, not to-day; Til 
Tis toime I must 


Now, though I am a Dimmycrat, 
All Kings and Queenses hatin’, 
An’ bein’ an American, 
All white folks aqual ratin’, 


w the Princess’ name, 


 fathe 
her father 


I'd loike to kn 
And who moight be 
And what she’s doin’ over here 
So far across the wather. 
And ef her Royal Hoighneéss wants 
naid to wait upon her 
io it on these biissid knaes 
sure ‘S me name ‘s O'Connor 
Mary L. Henderson, in Century. 


BOGUS AND REAL. 
But Mies Hawley May Marry an 
Upton, After All. 

Ni i Deacon Hawley, “no, I 
hit I ver shall. And 
shall try 


ado 
jt 


K« 


Deacon Hawiey 


dav in the 


nt 
a m ver 
November 

he kitchen, all 
forters, shaggy 
ue and white 
mittens, lookin like a great huge 
medieval gian’ th nothing visible but 
his bright steel-blue eyes, the tip of his 
pose. and a great deal of grizzied beard. 
was a huge baking fire, and 
id just finished off a batch of 
; ginger-bread 
luscious 


Wrapped up in? 


great-coats, 


There 
Matilda h¢ 
mince pies, ¢ ld-fashione d 
and cranberry tarts, with the 
erimson } py risoned beneath bars of 
showy crust There stood in 
tempting array, while Matilda herself, a 
tall. blooming maiden of twenty, in a 
o dress, with her curls fast- 
ened back into a net, was pouring some 
sort of golden batter into a colony of 
small tin patty pans, to make the cup- 
cakes in which the deacon’s soul de- 
lighted. 

“Now, 
paid Matilda. 
young man.” 

‘‘He’s a humbug 

“Father!” 

“T’m a-speakin’ out my solemn convic- 
tions.” said the deacon. ‘‘A book-writer, 
{ndeed! Anda journalist! I hain’t been 
much in literary society, Matilda, but 
for all that I’m pretty certain that he 
ain’t the stuff fhat book-writers and 
journalists are made of.” 

" “But. ves me!” 

“He loves your father’s snug farm and 
level meadow lands and bank account, 
you mean!” said the old man, shrewdly. 
” Matilda set down the pitcher of bat- 


t vears. 


they 


striped cali 


father, are 


prejudiced,” 
a very elegant 


“He is 


shouted the deacen. 


fat r hel 
jaiher, Dei 


so hard 
is all the 


t boast of?” 
hrugged his shoulders. 
a diff-rent sort of man 
; ihe. **Look here, 
a thing as instinct, 
are of Jimmy Up- 
ap. daughter. Take the 
older and wiser 
In up!” 
give him up!” said Ma- 
with tragic energy wortay 
yhelia or 2 Desdemona. 
shrugged his shoulders 
again and went out. 
He was going to New York that day 
to inv financial safety of 
«ks and bonds which he con- 
irchasing, for Deacon Haw- 
ley was a man well-to-d&% in the world, 
end duaing the long. lonely ride through 
] 1 he thought a 
and Mr. Upton. 
ppy,” said the 
‘But she’s all I’ve 
would hurt me 
her become the vic- 
1e-hunter. If only there 
nding out who and what 


e 


‘Tilda is married to 


aid she, ‘‘you are 
¢ >. 
ton. Where 
Christian charity y 
The deacer 


It’s kept for 


1s 


ose who art 
than you. and give } 
‘Tl nerer 


igate tne 


est 


ntel Bank Mr. Hawley 
D, * ‘urtis Copley, 


w a lot of people 
** said the deacon. 
mildly ad- 
i gentleman. 

y the name of Upton 
ursued Deacon Haw- 


© "9 
pernbaps, 


editor—the author 
am?’ said Copley. 
the deacon, clapping 
thigh. 
il.” said Mr. Copley. ‘In 
‘“t, quite intimately. Would you like 
42 introduction to him?” 
the deacon. 
ting a series of ecclesiasticel 
his magazine,” said Mr. Cop- 
pride. ‘I was intend- 
this morning, in 
like to go with 


$ Eb * said 


iam Wri 


i Modest 
iat his office 


Wo uQ you 


“Yes,” gaid the deacon, with em pha- 
“Tl would.” 
“If you’ve never seen a publishing 
use,” said Mr. Copley, ‘I think it will 
‘rest you.” 
4s they walked along the street Mr. 
Bey talked after a sociable fashica, 
tt the deacon’s answers were few and 
tracted. He was wondering how it 
ld possibly be that Mr. James Upton 
Ud be at Hazel Grange and in New 
%k at the game time. 
‘ue deacon was nearly struck dumb 
“1 he came into the great, noisy, 
Q long and sharp, and hunger has 
them bold. It is many years since 
, have been seen around here.” 
i's cheeks blanched. He knew 
that it was no play to face a hungry 
? perhaps a pack of them, in that 
‘lonely wilderness. He hesitated, 
‘ven came the remembrance of his 
*r's charge: ‘“Tom, take good care 
father.” His mind was ma¢e up. 
_“an't take my gun,” he said, aloud, 
, ‘Would only be in the way, but the 
“* Wil be just the. thing.” He 








twisted « thick scarf around his waist 
and fastened the long-bladed hunting- 
knife securely in his belt. 

“Tom, you must not go,” moaned his 
father. “I can’t let you risk your life 
to Save mine!” 

“I must go, father, if there were forty 
wolves in my way.” The boy knelt down 
by his father’s side and stroked the cold 
hand. ‘It’s dreadful te leave you”— 
here he nearly broke down, but managed 
te choke back the rising sobs—‘“‘still, it’s 
the only way. You might die without 
help, and what could I say to mother! 
Keep up your courage, father. I’ve 
fixed the fire so ¢hat it will last, and 
here’s the coffee right by your elbow. 
I'll be back soon.” Here the hoy 
breathed the prayer: “God help me!” 

In amoment more Tom had fastened 
the door with a stout staple and was 
kneeling by the lake, buckling on his 
skates. As he glided from the shores 
he cast a hurried glance around. Both 
his eyes and ears were strained te the 
utmost. How black the shadows were 
along the shores! How sharp was the 
“olick, click,” of the skates, gs they ear- 
ried him on with the steady motion of @ 
machine! The river was soon reached, 
and the half-mile over its frozen surface 
was easily made, as were the two miles 
across the little pond. When he fol- 
lowed again the frozen course of the 
river he skated backward, as his face 
was benumbed from going against the 
wind. He stopped several times for 
breathing-spells, so that he felt quite 
rested as he swept out of the river to the 
smooth, level floor of the great lake, at 
the lower end of which was the hunters’ 
cabin. For two miles down the lake 
Tom skated quite slowly, as he was 
keeping his strength for the final dash. 
With body erect, head thrown back and 
arms crossed. n his chest, he glided in 
long, easy curves, now to the right, now 
to the left. As he reached the shelter 
of alittle island he paused fora short 
rest. Then he buckled on his skates 
more firmly, but just as he was taking a 
long breath in order to start again a 
prolonged mournful howl broke the still- 
ness of the night air. It was the sound 
which he had been dreading and expect- 
ing! His first impulse was to save him- 
self by climbing one of the large trees 
near by. Then he thought of his 
mother's parting charge. ‘‘That would 
be looking out for myself, and she teld 
me to take care of father,” he murmured. 
He hastily pulled off his jacket, felt for 
his knife, and tightened the scarf around 
his waist. ‘‘You’ll have exercise enough 
to keep you warm, Tom Ely,” he mut- 
tered between his set teeth; and then 
he shot forward like an arrow from the 
bow. Mkew the ice rang under the quick, 
fierce strokes of the skates! How swiftly 
the shores glided by! 

The boy paused a moment to look 
over hisshoulder. On the ice near the 
shore was a small, black speck, growing 
rapidly larger. The wind had swept 
the last light fall of snow from the cen- 
ter of the lake into windrows on both 
sides, and there it had frozen, making 
a rough surface on which the wolf found 
a snge footing. Tom increased his speed, 
but that long, tireless gallop, never for 
an instant faltering nor loitering, was 
gaining rapidly on him. Already the 
lean, shaggy brute was within a few 
yards, and the boy heard an angry snarl 
as the creature made a fierce spring at 
him. Quick as thought Tom wheeled 
suddenly to the right, and the wolf 
rolled over and over on the ice, while 
the skater sped on, gaining several rods 
by this trick. 

In a moment, however, the furious 
beast was up again, and a second des- 
perate race began, and a second time 
Tom escaped the sharp, white teeth. 
By this time the boy’s heart was beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer. His breath 
came in quick, short gasps, and he was 
conscious of a queer feeling of weakness 
about the knees. His heart sank with- 

in him as he looked back and saw his 
enemy again on itis track. “I can’t 
keep it up much longer.” he thought. 
‘A little twig or roughness on the ice— 
and it is all over with me.” He raised 
his white, despairing face toward the 
heavens with a swift, short prayer. 
Just then he caught a glimpse of alow 
point of land at the left. Tom’s blood 
tingled at the sight! Below were the 
hunters’ cabin and the stout lumbermen! 
‘‘Whatif the men had gone on to the 
settlement!’—and the boyish voice 
broke into a sob. 

A few strokes of the skates brought 
him to the point, with the wolf close at 
his heels. Tom raised his whistle to 
his lips and blewa piercing blast. In 
another moment he had dedged the wolf 
again, and as he sweptround the point 
he saw the open door of the cabin and 
the blazing fire within. He heard a 
dozen answering whistles, the hoarse 
baying of dogs, the sharp crack of a rifle. 
He mustered strength to tell his story, 
and then a faintness came over him and 
he*tottered into the arms of a strong 
lumberman. 

The next that he knew he was lying 
on a pile of skins by a bright fire, with 
several strong men bending over him. 
One of the hunters was saying: ‘‘I’d give 
a good deal toown a boy like that. Talk 
of herees—why, that fift«: ..-year-old 
chap is the biggest hero of them all.” 

Tom looked up; he said only: 
“Father?” 

‘Four of the men have gone to the 
settlement for a doctor, half a dozen 
more, with old Hodge amongst ‘em (and 
he’s as good asa doctor any time), are 
on the way te your father, and as soon 
aS you are able we'll take you up with 
us.” 

‘‘And the wolf?” Tom sank back shud- 
dering. 

“His hide isover yonder in the cor- 
ner; one of the men says that he is 
going to dress the skin for you. it will 
be the proudest trophy of yourlife, I 
reckon.”—FEmma W. Demeritt, in St. 
Nicholas. 


Superintendent of Weddings. 

The newest occupation for women is said 
to be that of superintendent of weddings. 
The superintendent, who is usually a young- 
ish woman, is installed in the house of the 
bride to be some little time before the cere- 
mony. She selects the trousseau, advises 
what is iatest and finest in underwear, 
buys the material and designs, and makes 
orsuperintends the making of the gowns, 
knows all about stockings, boots, gloves, 
laces and handkerchiefs, sees to the milli- 
nery and jackets and wraps, tells the bride’s 
mother and sisters what to wear, dictates te 
the bridesmaids, thinks of every thing, and 
lets the engaged couple enjoy themselves 
with unanxious minds. 





Edible Menu Cards, 

Tue latest thing in hotel bills of fare is an 
edibie menu card. You select the dishes 
you want and then while waiting for them 
youumuse yourself by leisurely eating up 
the bili of fare, it acting as an appetizer. It 
is the seheme of a London confectioner. He 
makes @ thin sheet of sweetened dough 
and after it has been baked he prints the 
menu upon it in ink made of chocolate. It 
hasn't got bere yet, but it wiil byand by, 





ABOUT POSTAL-CARDS. 


Introduced in Austria Twenty Years Age 
and in America Four Years Later—A 
Walk Through the Factory Near 
Castleton, N. Y. 


In 1865 the Prussian postal authori- 
tles announced their intention of 
issuing a correspondence card, on which 
brief communications not under seal or 
in an inclosure could be sent through 
the mails at greatly reduced rates. For 
some reason never explained, the scheme 
hung fire and was, apparently, aban- 
doned. In 1869 Austria took up the 
idea, and commenced the manufacture 
and sale of ‘‘correspondence cards,” as 
they are still called on the European 
continent. Prussia immediately fol- 
lowed suit, and, during the war with 
France, distributed the cards free to 
soldiers, and at a purely nominal price 
to soldiers’ relatives. American postal- 
cards made their appearance in May, 
1873, since which time the sale has 
grown so rapidly that over 1,000,000,000 
have now to be manufactured every 
year. 

The machinery used in making the 
postal-cards, writes a correspondent of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat from Al- 
bany, N. Y., is the usual kind of paper- 
making machinery, and there are kept 
constantly in motion three washing en- 
gines, four beaters and two sets of roll- 
ers. One set is used entirely for postal- 
card work, and one for the finer grade 
of book-paper work for the Government. 
Each day from four to seven tons of rags 
are used, besides a large quantity of 
wood pulp. The postal-cards are made 
almost entirely #rom rags. The rags are 
carried from Castleton on the smallest 
railroad in the United States. It isa 
little single-track road connecting with 
the Hudson River railroad, and it rung 
around the hills to the mill. One loco- 
motive, one passenger car and a 
postal-car constitute the equipment of 
the miniature road. 

This little train of cays carries away 
daily from the works two car- 
Foads of printed postal-cards, all of 
which are brought to this city and 
thence distributed, according to the des- 
tination marked upon them, all over the 
country, in every post-office over which 
Uncle Sam has jurisdiction. To load a 
car requires between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000 of the Kittle cardsfaccording to how 
they are packed. Three million cards 
make a large load, as a box containing 
25,000 cands weighs 162 pounds. A thou- 
sand cards weigh about 5% pounds, or 
to be more exact, 1,000,000 cards weigh 
5,225 poumds. Climbing up the hill to 
the largest building one can easily fol- 
low the process by which postal-cards 
are made. In a back room of the build- 
ing cam be seen a dozen girls whose sole 
duty is to sort the rags that come in 
from thg collectors. The gins cut off 
all buttons and buckles of discarged 
garments and sort the rags into piles 
according to quality. The sorted rags 
are put into huge ehopping machines, 
which cut them into small _ It 
then whiffs them into a dust maching 
where they are shaken and cleaned. 
From this point they pass through a 
succession of baths in chloride of-lime 
and various Other bleaching and Geans- 
ing chemicals, with occasional wisits to 
vats and trips through rollers with 
sharp knives on them. 

After passing throwzh the different 
processes the rags come out in a fine 
white pulp as thin as flour paste. This 
is shaken over wire to get the water out, 
and is then put through a score or more 
ef rollers and a glue bath, afper 
which it is rolled out into postgl-card 
paper. At the end of the long rolls that 
have been squeezing the paper down 
and putting the on it are the 
knives used for cutting, and the long 
sheet passing through it is either cut 
into sheets four postalcards wide to be 
put into the huge automatic presses, gr 
into sheets 21x30! inches. In the big 
room of the postal-card mill are about 
adozen men and two dozen women, four 
large presses, four cutters and ene extra 
large cutter. The sheets are taken to 
the press, where they are given the 
feeders, who on the Campbelj presseg 
feed forty-one sheets a minute, or 1,760 
postal cards. The cards are pfinted 
from steel plates so hard that a file 
could not make an impression on them. 
Each one is printed from a separate 
plate, and eighty plates are locked in 
the bed of the press. All the plates are 
sent from Washington, and one set of 
plates in é¢ontinual use lasts about two 
years. The feeders are women of ex- 
perience, and they receive 4114 cents for 
féeding 100,000 cards, and cam feed about 
500,000 a day. 

The sheets are next takem to the cut- 
ters, from whieh they are ‘tarned out in 
single cards. Three girls take the cards 
of each feeder. One counts twenty-five 
in each package, and the other two put 
on the paper binders. Afiter they leave 
this room they are put up in packages, 
counted out in packages of twenty agd 
put into the pasteboard boxes, which by 
contract must be muslin bound. Five 
girls put the muslin binding on fhe 
boxes, receiving for their work 15 cents 
per 100 boxes. The boxes when filled 
are put into cases ready for shipment. 
Xo order for less than 500 cards is filled. 
Orders for 10,000 or more are packed in 
wooden cases, the largest single case 
holding 25,000 cards. 

A new machine has recently been put 
in to work on postal-cards that will in- 
orease the rate of printing them andéde- 
crease the number of employes. Twe 
of the machines are now in operation. 
They print from continuous rolls at the 
rate of 300 per minute. A _ set 
of knives cuts them off and they drop 
into little cells, a set of steel fingers 
turn the package over. After each 
twenty-five cards have dropped into a 
sell the fingers twine a band about 
the package and carry it back to the 
packing-reom, where the girls put them 
into boxes. 

How He Got His Lessons. 

A school-boy in England hit upon a 
novel method of obtaining the answer to 
an arithmetical problem. He dropped 
into a grocer’s shop on his way to school, 
and said he wanted certain commodities 
at certain prices. After exhausting his 
list he said: “Now, if I give you ha.. a 
sovereign, what change shall I get 
back?” The grocer told him, whereupon 
he thanked the shopman and turned to 
go. ‘Wait for the things,” called the 
grocer; and his disgust can be imagined 
when the ingenious urchin told him he 
was too late for school, and as Ke hadn’t 
learned his arithmetic lesson he had 
adopted that method of getting the sum 
worked for him. 


gioss 





Kesources of the Language. 

Guest (at cheap restaurant)—“Bring me 
@ ham sandwich and a glass of milk.” 
Waiter (fortissimo)—“‘Macadamize a pork! 
One whitewash!” 


WHY LEAVES FALL. 


Curious Facts Relating to the Habits e 
Plant Life in Various Climes. 

It would, perhaps, seem to go almost 
without saying that the reason why an- 
imals and plants retire into snug quar- 
ters and sleep through the winter, and 
why the trees and shrubs cast off their 
tender leaves in autumn, is because in 
this way they avoid the serious injury 
which would come from exposure to the 
extreme cold. Moreover, it is well 
known that as we approach the tropics 
the plants are found to remain in leaf 
later and later, and some of the very 
kinds that with us are leafless for many 
months are, in those regions of uniform 
warmth, fully provided with foliage the 
yearround. Thus peach trees in the 
northern part of Africa are reported to 
retain their leaves through the winter, 
and in the spring to produce flowers on 
the leafy branches. 

But all tropical regions do not present 
such nniform conditions of moisture, 
says the Boston Transcript; on the con- 
trary, there is in many places a well- 
marked division of the year intoadry 
season, when the air is very hot, anda 
wet seagon, which is decidedly cooler. 
Now, travelers tell us that vegetation in 
such climates is active only during the 
wet season, and at the approach of the 
dry and hotter period the leaves fall off, 
animals burrow in the earth and be- 
come dormant, and all life—animal and 
vegetable—behaves ina manner strik- 
ingly similar to that with which we are 
familiar in the land of snow and ice. 
Surely when increase of heat is accom- 
panied by the same sort of changes as 
increase of cold something besides mere 
temperature must be concerned. 

As to what this something may be we 
have a hint from the fact just mentioned 
that the hotter season in the tropics is 
at the same time much drier, and there 
isno reason to believe that the plants 
would suffer from the increase of heat 
if they had all the moisture they needed. 
Hence it is clear that the leaves are 
shed, not so much to escape heat as to 
avoid draining the plant of necessary 
moisture that could not be replaced. 

Sti itis not so obvious how lack of 
moisture can account for the shedding 
of leaves in our colder climate, for our 
rainfall, at least in the form of snow, is 
about as much in winter as in summer. 
We have only to remember, however, 
that moisture in this form ean no more 
be absorbed by the roots of plants than 
can the dry sands of the desert, as it is 
plain to be seen that justas absence of 
moisture is the chief thing to be feared 
in a tropical summer, so in our winter it 
is the impossibility of using the moist 
ure athand. Im short, we see from this 
thatirreparable loss of moisture is the 
real danger against which plants are 
protected alike by their summer s]j@ep 
im the tropics, and their winter sleep in 
colder regions. 

Not that other important ends are not 
accomplished at the same time. Every 
one can see that a tree bearing broad 
leaves would suffer greatly from such a 
burden of snow as would be heaped upon 
itin asevere storm, while the amount 
that could lodge upon its naked branches 
would be comparatively insignificant. 
Then there is another advantage which 
comes from the fact that atthe end of a 
season's activity every leaf is found to 
be more or less encumbered with the 
waste products of plant work. These 
would decidedly interfere with the fut- 
ure work of the organ couMi it be re- 
tained; so it is a good thing for the plant 
to be freed from these harmful shb- 
stances, even thougk the leaf be sagri- 
ficed at the same time. As it is, hiéw- 
ever, there is very little ef value cast 
away—scarcely more than an old frame- 
work filled with the substance above re- 
ferred to—for, as shown by careful ex- 
periments, the precious living matter of 
the leaf, and the sugar, oil and other 
food stuffs it has made, retire into the 
stem, whence they tssue in the spring 
as formers of the expanding buds. Even 
the parts which fall are not wholly lost 
td the plant, but help to nourish it by 
their decay and mingling with the'earth. 

The sacrifice, if sacrifice it be, ismade 
deliberately, for not only is the loss re- 
duced as much as possible by the with- 
drawal of all that is most valuable in 
the leaf, but special provision is made 
to have aclean, well-protected wound. 
This is accomplished by the formation 
of a layer of cork directly across the 
base of the leaf, and what could be bet- 
ter than cork where the need is for a 
material which shall break apart easily 
and leave a smooth, water-proof surface? 
It has been well said that here is a case 
of self-amputation, where the wound is 
made and healed before the limb falls 
off. Several weeks may be occupied in 
the making of the layer, so that indica- 
tions of its appearance are often to be 
found early in the autumn, and we must 
therefore consider it as f®Ormed in an- 
ticipation of the frosts rather than in 
response to them. 

Although it may be admitted that cold 
has not tae importance commonly as- 
signed to it as the cause of leaf-fall, 
those who have noticed how rapidly the 
leaves drop just after a still, cold nighé 
might well point out that at least the 
frost was effective in giving the final 
push. Perhaps this may be true, for it 
can not be denied that sudden freezing 
would tend to make the cork-plane brit- 
tle; but, om the other hand, so would the 
sudden drying which comes with a sharp 
frost, and the sudden warming by the 
morning sun may help to rend the deli- 
cate tissues by producing irregular ex- 
pansion. At any rate, in view of these 
other possible causes, and as leaves fall 
as well in warm weather as incold, frost 
can hardly be considered as a very im- 
portant factor, even in the final rupture. 

Benefits of Electric Lighting. 

There can be no doubt that the reduction 
of the fire risk toa minimum by the inven- 
tion and subdivision of the electriclight and 
its commercial success has contributed in a 
marked degree both to the business enter- 
prise and social happiness of the present 
decade. Ocean steamships and smaller 
crafts are now equipped with the incan- 
descent light, thus giving increased safety 
to both passengers and crew. In the home 
the health and happiness of the members of 
thefamily are increased by the freedom 
from smoke and unpleasant fumes so com- 
mom in other methods of illumination, and 
in libraries the comfort and wholesome- 
ness of the steady electric light is now 
largely appreciated. 





Not Necessury to Be a Crank. 

Many seem to be possessed with the idea 
that a man can not take care of his 
health without worrying about 1t and mak- 
ing himself constantly unhappy for fear that 
he willdo something he ought not todo. 
Never was there a more erroneous opinion. 
A person who takes rational care of his body 
does not necessarily become a crank or 80 
notional that it makes every one uncomfort- 
able to live with him, but just the reverse. 
He should become more interesting, more 
intelligent and inspired by hicher ideas and 





be a more delightful;companion. 


VARIETIES, 


A LADY who, though in the autumn of life, 
had not lost all dreams of its spring, said to 
Jerrold: ‘TI cannot imagine what makes my 
hair turn gray. I sometimes fancy it must be 
the essence of rosemary with which my maid 
has been inthe babit of brushing it. What 
think you?’ ‘I should be afraid, madame,”’ 
said the distinguished dramatist, dryly, ‘' that 
it is the essence of thyme.’’ 


A JUVENILE PHILOSOPHER.—Mrs. Dumpsey 
For shame. Willie! You've been fighting 
again. Your clothes are torn and your face is 
tcratched. Dear me, what a trial you are! 
I wish you were a girl—girls don’t fight. 

Willie Dumpsey—Yes, ma; but don’t you 
think it’s better to have a good square fight 
and get a]! the mad out of you than to carry 
it around the way the girls do for months? 


““WHo is there,’’ cried the orator, ‘ will 
lift a volce against the truth of my state- 
ment?”’ 

Just then a burro in the outskirts of the 
crowd gave vent to one of the piercing ‘* hee- 
haws”’ of his tribe. The laugh was on the 
orator for & moment, but, assuming an air 
of trtumph, be lifted his voice above the din 
to gay. 

‘“*T knew nobody but a jackass would try 
ni" 


THOUGHT HE CouLD STAND THE CLIMATE.— 
Maternal Ancestor (sorrowfully)—Willie, you 
have been willful, disobedient and selfish to- 
day. If you don't become a better boy you 
wil] go tothe bad place when you leave this 
world, 

Willie (refiectively)— Do psople do any 
traveling in the bad place, mamma? 

Mamma—! presume they do, Willie. 

Willie (triumphantly)—Then I'll travel in a 
refrigerator car. 


CoOL. HIGGINSON tella this about an impres- 
sionist: ‘* Looking at some marine sketches 
by a teacher of a good deal of note, the other 
day, I was led to point out the fact that she 
had given her schooner a jib, but had attached 
it to no bowsprit, and had anchored. a whole 
fleet of dories by the stern instead of the bow. 
When I called the artist’s attention to these 
peculiarities. the simple answer was: ‘I 
know nothing whatever about boats. I paint- 
ed only what J saw, or thought I saw.’”’ 


BELOW THR Limit.—The Bath Independent 
tells this story about that celebrated .Bath 
man, William King, the first governor of 
Maine. Connected with Gov. King’s sawmill 
in Topsham was a store with the business of 
which he was not quite well informed. Being 
alone in the store one day a lady entering 
asked him the price of needies. ‘One cent 
apiece,’’ madam,” replied the governor. “But 
elsewhere ] can purchase three or four for a 
cent,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Well,” Governor King 
responded, ‘if that’s so, take them all. I 
wen’t have an articiein my shop that’s not 
worth a cent.”’ 


Tuere is amanin Weymouth, Mags, who 
is a littie absent-minded. @ne day he was 
going to Hingham for a load of hay, and in- 
tended to get a wagon on Pleasant Street. He 
carried his fork in one hand and led the horse 
with the other, passed by the wagon, and 
walked to that town. He hitched his horse 
and spoke to aman about stowing the hay. 
The assistant asked where the wagon was. 
The words he uttered were: ‘' For heaven's 
sake, have I left the wagon at home?” He 
started back after it, and when he was on 
the top of Fort hill he discovered that he had 
left the horse hitched in Hingham. 


REPRESENTATIVE T. was one ofthe legis- 
latuve committee sent to inepect the asylum. 
There was a dance on the night the committee 
spent inthe investigation, and Mr. T. took 
for a partner one of the fair unfortunates to 
whom he was introduced. ‘‘1 don’t remem- 
ber having seen you here before,’’ she said. 
‘*How long have you been inthe asylum!” 
‘“Ob, ] only came down yesterday,’’ said the 
gentleman, ‘'as one of the Legislative com- 
mittee.’” ‘‘Of course,’’ returned the lady. 
How stupid! am! I knew you were either an 
inmate or member of the Legislature the mo- 
ment J] looked at you. But how was I to 
know? It is so difficult to tell which.”’ 

A Paris dressmaker makes this naive dis- 
closure of the plan by which goods are dis- 
posed of to American shoppers in the gay 
capital. ‘Ze Boston lady, eh! she is very 
easy; we se!! her ze thing that ze Bnglish 
ladies have bought. Ze New York lady; we 
sell her ze thing that ze English lady have not 
bought, and which we offer to ze lady from 
| Lyons, from Marseilles, what will you? Orto 
some New York ladies we ze)l ze fanciful 
thing, ze dress for ze chateau, and zey call it 
ze street dress, figure that to yourself! But 
to ze Chicago lady we zell ze thing that ze 
English lady will not lock at, and which ze 
Boston lady regard withjlooks affright, and at 
which ze New York lady scream. Ah, we 
know zem all.”’ 


WHEN older peopie talk to children I don’t 
believe they realize how strange their words 
sound to the little folks sometimes. Now I 
knew some boys ane girls long ago who were 
very fond of the hymn which had in it this Jine, 
**Thousands of children stand,’’ and they 
always supposed the words to be, ‘*Taose 
ends of children stand.”’ 

Anether little girl was much puzzled to 
tell why her mother and father sang in church, 
‘*Sweet Ow! of Prayer,’’ when the words real- 
ly were, ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer.’’ And a 
dear child of five or six years, looking up from 
her evening prayers, said: ‘‘Mamma, what 
does ‘ Fishedi’ mean?’”’ Her mother could not 
understand, and the littie one explained. 
‘*Why, you know, in the prayer, ‘ fishedi! 
before I wake.”’ 

CHARLES GRISWOLD, of Guilford, Conn., 
State Bank Commissioner, was in town the 
last week examining the condition of the dif- 
ferent loaning companies. After his examin- 
ation was completed he was shown through 
the office of a certain investment company, 
and was introduced to an attorney whois a 
thorough out and out Kansas City man. Dur- 
ing the conversation Mr. Griswold was asked 
what he thought ef the city. 

‘*A very pushing place,’’ was the reply, 
“but in ow ittle town we have lately cele- 
brated an event which the people of this city 
cannot bope to attain for centuries.” 

‘+ Whet is that?’ asked the attorney. 

‘* The 260th anniversary of the founding of 
the town,”’ was the reply, and for the first 
time in history a Kansas City attorney had 
nothing to say.— Star. 


THE sallow-faced Celestials in this city are 
more particular as regards their diet than 
most people suppose. 

One of them who enjoys the distinction of 
being the wealthiest in town, came into a 
down-town oyster house the other night, took 
his seat at the marbie-topped table and asked 
the waiter for a ‘‘law.’’ The deft, white- 
aproned waiter stroked his smooth-shaveu 
chin reflectively and replied: ‘A what?” 

‘A law,” repeated John, “ law oysters.” 
‘Oh, 3e8,’’ and soon a plate of the tempting 





b.vaives reposing in their shells lay before ‘ 


him. He removed the lemon and sprinkled a 
copious supply of sugar over them and began 
his attack. 

As he walked to the counter, paid his bill 
and departed, the waiter smiled aloud with a 
** Well, that’s one way to eat oysters.’’ 


Tuey are telling a story about KE. H. Soth- 
ern. He was coming up town ina car a few 
mornings ago, and, upon entering, found the 
car full, though one man took more than 
his share by stretching his feet out along the 
seat. Sothern held on tothe strap and bore 
this for a while, but when two ladies entered 
and were obliged to stand his patience gave 
out. Then leaning overthe diffused man he 
saidin a clear, loud voice, but with elaborate 
courtesy, and with his most honest and inno- 
cent Dundreary stammer: ‘' E excuse m-me, 
sir, for a-addressing you, b-but I’m very 
anxious to l-learn w-what nerve tonic you 
take.”’ A grin spread over the faces of the 
passengers, the man got red, opened and shut 
his mouth two or three times, and then 
bounced up and left the car, upon which the 
actor and the two ladies sat down, and Soth- 
6rn gazed pensively out of the window. 


SAUNTERING up toa counter at one of the 
booths at the Sagadahoo fair, a distinguished 
looking stranger began toying with a common 
black bottle. ‘* You wouldn't believe I could 
put more water in this bottle than any other 
man on these grounds, would you?’’ he asked 
carelessly. 

A handful of rustics, gathered in front of 
the place, gazed at the speaker incredulously. 
‘*] wouldn't, that’s a fact,’’ one of them re- 
marked, knowingly. aa 
‘*And yet,’’ resumed the stranger, ‘‘I am 
ready to bet $20 that I can do it.”’ 

Upon hearing this statement your uncle 
edged cautiously away, while the knowing 
fellow stepped briskly to the front. ‘* You 
say you’ll bet $20 on it,’’ he remarked in a 
voice trembling with excitement. 

‘That's what I said.’’ 

‘*Let me see that bottle,’’ demanded the 
seeker after knowledge. 

The bottle was passed among the crowd, 
and after due examination was pronounced 
worthy of confidence. After much discussion 
of ways and means interested parties formed 
& syndicate with a capital of $5, which sum 
was instantly covered by the stranger. An 
individual, presumably disinterested, was 
chosen tohold the stakes, andthe knowing 
chap was appointed to fill the bottle. Having 
turned in water till the vessel was running 
over, he remarked with a grin: 

‘* There, I guess she’s about as full as she 
ean hold. If youcan crowd any more water 
into her, Mister, go ahead.”’ 

Without saying a word, the business-like 
stranger proceeded to cork the bottle tightly, 
Then he turned it upside down, and in the 
large hollow which is found at the bottom of 
most bottles he poured two or three gills of 
water. ‘I'll tiouble you to hand over that 
money,”’ he said to the stakeholder when he 
had done the trick. 

Then arose a chorus of corplaints. ‘It 
wasn't fair! ‘The water ain't in the bottle!’’ 
** The bull thing’s a swindle!’’ vociferated the 
duped rustics. Meanwhile the stranger coolly 
pocketed the stakes, and bade the dissatisfied 
yokels ‘* Good day.”’ 


~~ 


Chaff. 


A river is one of the queerest things out; ite 
head isn't near as big as its mouth. 


A Synthetic Mind.—"' I have only one single 
wisk, which is that all my wishes would come 
to pass.’’] 


“Clara, that horrid Mr. Slice has just left. 
I do think he has a lying tongue?’ ‘I 
=" be surprised. I know he has false 
teeth.’’ 


Professor of Journalism—Mr. Smith, how 
would you answer an unanswerable argument 
in an opposition paper. Student—Call it a 
‘*yawp.”’ 


Elderly Female—Do you keep all kinds of 
plants here? Florist—Yes, ma’am. 
Well, you cau give me a couple of electric 
light plants, I guess. 


Some one asked an old lady about a sermon, 
**Could you remember it?’’ ‘* Remember it? 
La, no; the minister couldn’t remember it 
himself. He had to have it written down.’’ 


Johnny Cumso—I have got to write a com- 
position on ‘'The Date Palm,’’ and I don't 
know athing about it. Johnny’s Mamma— 
—There’s a ‘' Dictionary of Dates ’’ iu the lib- 
rary, Johnpy. 


‘*T am in the oil business,’”’ he explained. I 
sometimes handie as much as ten thousand 
barrels of crudein a single day.’’ ‘Is it pos- 
sibie!"’ she responded. ‘*Ten thousand! It 
must make you very tired.’’ 





Borrowit (in Chinese laundry)—Why do you 
say Fli-day, John, when you mean Friday? 
Chinaman—lI slay Fli-day ’cause I mean Fli- 
day; nou dike Melican man, who slay Fli-day 
and come to pay me week after next! 


An Unconscious Refiection.—Lady—What 
made you leave your last place, Nora? Nora 
—Shure, ther missis wus afther wantin’ me 
ter coot aff me hair so she cud make a switch 
av it ~ match her own, ther owld rid-hidded 
thing 


Tompkins—I hear you started a paper out 
west some time ago. Johnkins—Yes, and the 
first issue of it was a remarkable one. Tomp- 
kins—Remarkable!] In what respect? John- 
kins—Besides being the first, it was also the 
last issue. 


While the congregation was singing ‘I 
Would not live Alway, I ask not to Stay,” a 
wicked boy yelled fire. and those who were 
singing the hymn withthe most earnestness 
were the first to make a break for the win- 
dows and doors. 


Aristocratic New York Lady—I would like 
to know, Bridget, what has become of a]l that 
roast beef and cake that were left over from 
yesterday? Bridget—Sure, mum, didn’t yer 
niver have a perlaceman callin’ on yez when 
you were of my age? 


While Brown is calling on Mrs. Bright, a 
letter is handed to her which she hastily 
opens. ‘*Ah! 1] see,”’ said Brown, ‘*a love 
letter.” ‘“‘Oh! itisonly from my butcher,” 
was the answer. “I have received many a 
tender line from him.” 


An ‘anti-trust coffin and casket company 
in St. Louis announces that it will ‘cut prices 
about sixty percent.’’ This may cause a boom 
in funerals, but it must bea disappointment 
to those persons who died and paid the old 
rates befure the *‘cut’’ was announced. 


Aman in Philadelphia fell from the third 
story of a building, struck headforemost in a 
pile of soft mud, and was buried to the waist. 
He wassnot seriously injured, but he said, as 
he gouged the mud out of his nostrils, that he 
felt as if he had just gone through an exciting 
Presidential campaign at the head of the 
ticket. 


The orthography of our great-grandmothers 
was uncertain. The old Duchess of Gordon 
used to say to her cronies: ‘‘ You know, my 
dear, when I don't know how to spell a word 
I always draw a line under it, and if it is 
spelled wrong it passes fora good joke, and 
if it is spelled right it don’t matter.” 


In the primary school, not very long ago, 
the teacher undertook to convey to her pupils 
an idea of the use of the hyphen. She wrote 
on the blackboard ‘' Bird’s-nest,’’ and point- 
ing to the hyphen asked the school, ** What is 
that for?” After ashort pause a young son 
of the Emerald Iele piped out; ‘‘Plaze, ma’am, 
for the burd to roosht on!”’ 


**Do you ever receive contributions written 
on both sides of the paper?’ asked a gentle- 
man, entering a newspaper office. ‘ No, sir: 
never,” emphatically replied the editor. ‘* All 
right; Iwas going to endorse this check to 
your order, but Idon’t want to break your 
rules.”’ Then he went out, leaving the editor 
in a deep-green study. 


Teacher—Why, Ikey, you don't know how 
many twenty-five cent pieces there are in a 
dollar? Now, suppose I should give you a 
dollar to change, how many twenty-five cent 





€ces would you give me in return? Ikey 


howis that? Ikey—Twenty:-five per cend dig 
gound maging change, ain’d 1d? 


In instructing ner how to handlethe weekly 
wash, a Germantown (Pa.) lady told her ser 
vant, fresh from Castile Garden, to take the 
horse to the kitchen and hang the clothes on 
ittodry. The following morning the house- 
hold were aroused by the noise, and investi- 
gation showed that Bridget had backed the 
family horse from the stable into the kitchen 
and had tried to cover it with wet clothes. 


An Irishman who had been brought up in 
tte country where stones lay loose about the 
fields, and the dogs, on account of the sheep, 
were kept in kennels, visited a city for the 
first time, when a dog rushed out and barked 
athim. He stopped and tried to pull a stone 
out of the pavement to filng atthe cur, but 
found it fast. ‘ Faith,” said he, ‘‘this is a 
quare countree where all the dogs are loose 
and all the stones tied!”’ 
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A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulnesi 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he eells it, and also what he buys, 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wlj 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many {rom providing themselves with. them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do businese with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company te supply orders sent 
tbrouvh us at agreat reduction. The prices are ss 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, por&, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entize cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for yeusi 











weighs from }4 pound to 900 pounds, Sise of piat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicuieaN FaRmER one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No. 2—Farm Scale. 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tons} 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 

Price $35, and MicnieaN FARMER one year; 
No, 3—Grain and steck Scale, 
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weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet, 

Price $4850 and Micuteam FARMER One year, 
In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 


Nos. 2 and 8 will taciude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: efther of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchaz 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm, 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Ohicago without extra charge. Every scale wid be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and ths 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti« 
Clee To get the scales at above prices of coureg 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mua} 
become a subscriber to the Fanmun. 
Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT. MICH, 
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| 
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west. 
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1 PERTINENT SUGGESTION 


n view of the 


srs of the FARMER, ! 
The publishers 0 call attention 


approach of the close of the year, 
to the fact that the paper will be 


Sent from now until Jan. 
1, 1891, for $1.00. 


“The Hotsehold” supple 
The sooner you send in 
ou will get for your 


That price inciudes 
ment and postage. 
your subscription the mere y 


money. 


TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


We would be greatly aided in keeping our 
gubscription list in shape, and thus preventing 
mistakes, if you would send in a renewal for 
1890 before your name is taken off the list. 


A Special Offer. 


ho are not sub- 








of our readers, or those W 
eee at present, who will send ina subserip- 
tion with his own, will have & copy of Ropp 8 
Commercial Calculator, style No. 1, sent Aim 
free. Fortwo names and your own we will 
send a copy of style No. 2. 

Perhaps your neighbor does mot take the 
Farwer. Get him to subscribe, and thus do 
him good, and get this very valuable little book 
besides. We suggest that you get there before 
the other fellow does, and sendin your names 
Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit, Mich, 


at once. 

















Che airy. 


Testing Cows at Fairs. 











The good to be derived from the cow tests 
made at the fairs this summer can hardly be 
said to outweigh the trouble they cost. 
Here, for instance, are Mr. Walls’ splendid 
Holsteins at the Detroit fair requiring from 
25 to 30 pounds of milk to make a pound of 
butter. He certainly can under normal con- 
ditions do better than that. Men run risks 
who put their cows in such trials. They 
should know better. No one ever knows a 
good horseman to test fine animals on heavy 
tracks and with unfavorable weather. Why 
then should the owners of fine cows risk 
their reputations by putting them to trial 
under circumstances where it is simply im- 
possible for them to do their best? Every- 
body who knows anything about cows knows 
that they are of exceeding nervous natures, 
and they may appear to be entirely comfor- 
table and contented and yet be so disturbed 
by the peculiar treatment and surroundings 
of the fair that their natures cannot 
respond to even the best treatment they 
can receive under such circumstances.— 
American } Ne 

The Dairyman is probably correct in say- 
ing that cows cannot be expected to do as 
well ip such testsas at theirhome. But the 
falling off seems to be out of all proportion 
to what it is in the case of public tests made 
in G-eat Britain. For instance, a cow with 
a record of 30 Ibs. of butter per week, tests 
at the rate of 14 Ibs., and her milk, which 
returned a pound of butter for each 19 1bs., 
at home, requires 30 Ibs. in public. We can 
understand the falling off to some extent in 
the yield of milk, but the falling off of nearly 
one-half in the amount of butter fats is in- 
comprehensible where the feeding is as 
liberal. Does the animal put the balance of 
this fat upon her carcass? Or is it lost 
in such a manner as to leave no trace 
as to where or how the loss occurred? 
It is certain private tests are not be- 
lieved in by the public. If cows will not 
stand a public test then it is better to leave 
the testing to the dairyman, who, after all, 
is the party most interested. The com- 
parison made by the Dairyman between 
trotters and cows is unfortunate. Only a 
public record is received by horsemen a8 
entitled to any credit, and the normal con- 
dition tor cows can be established as readily 
as for horses. These private records are 
made and published for the purpose of en- 
hancing the selling value of the animal. 
The dairyman, in the case of the cow, is the 
last court of appea!. Upon his experience 
with a breed or an animal will its success 
depend. Deluding him into paying large 
prices for avimals upon the supposition 
that they will secomplish certain results, 
may last for ashort time; but finally every- 
thing has to stand upon its individual merit, 
whether a horse, a cow, or any other kind 
of stock. And that is the basis of value 
upon which the dairy cow, no matter what 
the breed may be, mast stand or fall. 





The Function of a Cooler. 





A friend writes me that he has inventeda 
cooler for milk which is a ‘‘dandy,’’ and 
will be of great value to butter makers, as 
with it they can cool two gallons of milk to 
50° in fifteen minutes witha current of 
water amounting to not over five gallons. 
What do I think of the idea? The ideais of 
great value to those who ship milk to the 
cities; as it wil! enable them to cool and ship 
milk immediately, and not ship milk twelve 
hours old, as is mostly done. For butter- 
making it is all wrong, asthe milk, while 
needed to be suddenly cooled for getting all 
the cream, should not be disturbed while the 
cooling after-setting is zoing on. 

Cream-setting is accomplished by currents 
produced by the absorpion of the heat. We 
do not cool milk, but absox's the heat, and 
cold 1s only the absence of heat, not the im- 
parting of a new element to the substance. 
If we arrest these currents inthe milk by 
motion or agitation they are not again estab- 
lished perfectly unless the milk is again 
warmed up to 100°; and then this second 
heating produces a eombination of cheese 
with the fats, and we get often as high as 
five per cent. of cheese in the finished but- 
ter, when we should have only one at the 
most. Inthis matter of milk-setting oor 
grandmothers were wise, for they said that 
if a pan of milk were disturbed ** the eream 
would not rise well,’ whieh was true, even 
if they eould give no scientific reason for it. 
It is best to disturb milk for the creaming as 
little as possible before putting it into eans, 
straining from the pail directly into the pans 
er caps, and never mixing by straining all 
the milk intoa large pan or vatand then 
dipping out into pans or cans.— National 
Sloekman. 





Whey for Swine. 

F. D. Cartis, who is assisting in the con- 
duct of the butter and cheese conferenees 
in New York, in a recent letter to the 
Country Gentleman, writes as follows of the 
feeding value ot the whey which is a by-pro- 
uct of the cheese factory: Cheese making 
-@t Caba, Alleghany Co., takes the Jead. So 


been more or Jess overlooked and are ignor- 
ed. 1 find that two to five hogs is the average 
annual output of tha dairymen, and these 
are of the smaller breeds—the kinds which 
need to be waited on and fed, and which 
make a small weight. ‘The facilities for 
shipment are convenient on the Erie railroad 
and the country fairly swimsin whey. This 
whey has some manurial value which is not 
to be despised, and a food value which can 
be turned to good account. We have as 
farmers reached the day of small things, but 
many of us are not yet aware ot it. The sea 
of whey in New York State must be turned 
to better account, and while there may not 
be millions in it, there is some money. It 
harmonizes with our necessities, to wit, the 
holding and making of fertility. 

The whey has the most of thesugar which 
was inthe milk. It is true a pcrtion of this 
has been consumed in the acid, or changed 
into acid, and so lost its food value by the 
acidity produced in the vat; but if the milk 
was in good order, so that no excess of 
acidity was required, there is three or four 
per cent. of sugar value left. There is also 
some of the butter fat, and usually too much 
for the good of the cheese, and this is food. 
Both the sugar and the butter fat are fatten- 
ing, and grown hogs, those which have their 
bone and muscle formed, will get fat on 
plenty of whey. The pork will not be of the 
best, as it will be flabby, but still it is pork, 
and the average American who has no high- 
er conception of pork than fat,is well suited 
withit. There is always some casein, which 
should all go into the cheese, left in the 
whey, and this gives the whey its fertilizing 
value, as there is no food for the soil in the 
sugar or the butter fat. A considerable por- 
tion of the ash—the mineral elements of the 
milk—the phosphate of lime, the salt, mag- 
nesia, lime and impurities in the milk, will 
mostly be floated off in the whey. These all 
have more or less value as fertilizing ma- 
terial. The whey lacks in nitrogen. The 
casein isin the cheese, and this muscle- 
forming food must be restored if the whey 
is to be made good food. This is easily done 
by mixing bran and linseed meal in the 
whey. By sodoing, the full value ofthe milk 
in its constituents of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash may be restored. A good 
pasture for the hogs especially, of clover, 
will alse make up largely of the loss of the 
casein or the muscle-forming food, and also 
supply the waste material needful for good 
digestion and bowel distention. If I were 
a cheese farmer, I should also be a propor- 
tionate pork-maker. There is no way by 
which a clover field or pasture can be so 
cheaply and thoroughly enriched as to fill it 
with hogs fora season. ifthe hogs no more 
than pay for the cost of the extra food 
and the labor, there is a compensating profit 
in having a rich field for at least a half dozen 
years. With methis is fact, without the 
benefit of the whey as an adjunct. 





Butter in South America, 





A gentleman nowin Brattleboro, who 
spent some weeks of last year at Montevid- 
eo, on the South American coast, noticed 
with surprise the statement made in these 
columns recently about the low average of 
butter (about twenty cents a pound), and he 
expresses the belief that great benefit would 
result to the farmers of this country by es- 
tablishing a trade with South American ports 
for our surplus outter products. Such a 
thing as goud butter, he says, or butter that 
is even tolerable, of native make, is abso- 
lutely unknown there. The nearest approach 
to this is milk that has been partially churn- 
ed in its journey from the country districts 
to the cities on the backs of animals. The 
only butter to be obtained in the city of 
Montevideo, with its population of 125,000 
and an immense foreigo trade, that any of 
our people will eat, comes from Norway, 
whose people have already discovered this 
opening for their products and are diligently 
making use ofit. This Norwegian butter 
is very nice, and is put up neatly and secure- 
ly in impervious tin packages holding one 
pound, and these sell at 75 cents each. At 
this rate there ought to be a good profit in 
experting some of our good United States 
butter for South American use.— Vermont 
Pheniz. 





F. v. Curtis says there is no such thing, 
practically, as a ‘‘cheese cow.’’ A fully de- 
veloped cheese cow would not make cheese 
fit to eat. Such a cow is a skim-cheese cow, 
and we have no need of her as we have too 
much of that kind of cheese now, and it is 
a curse to the cheese business of New York. 
There is no good reigion in a ‘‘cheese 
eow.”? Wehave furnished casein and water, 
which make a hard and indigestible cheese 
which the consumer buys and cannot eat. 
We defraud the consumer. We kill ovr 
business and bite off our own noses. An- 
natto extracts are not butter fats. 





Veterinary Department 





What was the Cause—Sudden Death in 
Hogs. 





@HARLOTTE, Nov. 19, 1889. 


Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Can you tell me what ails my hogs? They 
were all right yesterday morning. 1 fed 
them two pails of milk which had been 
standing in the swill barrel out doors and 
froze over nights, and this morning two of 
them were dead—badly bloated. Think it 


ison in the frozen milk, 
was from fang! po J.E. 8. 


Answer.—We have read the accompany- 
ing letter of inquiry with care and attention, 
bot find no land mark; to jastify an attempt 
at diagnosing the disease or the cause of 
death. Poisonous fungi may have been 
present in the frozen milk, but the freezing 
of the milk would not produce them. An 
autopsy on the animals’ carcasses wonld 
probably have revealed the cause of death. 
Fungi.—“ A large natural tribe of plants of 
a very low organization, consisting chi fly of 
cellular tissue, sometimes intermixed with 
floculent matter, and very rarely furnished 
with spiral vessels. There form, as it were, 
a link between the animal and vegetable 
nic bodies, and are also a common pest 

to living plants, upon which they are para- 
sites, and prey on the same as vermin and 
{ntestinal worms upon animals. A vast num- 
ber of species are described by writers upon 
fangi, apd they are often of great import- 
either for their use or their mis- 





intent have the people become in this indus- 
‘gry that all other branches of farming have 


pee : quail .”’ — mer son, 


A SUBSCRIBER at Atlas, Genesee Co.’ 
writes: For the benefit of the correspond- 
dent at Eagle and others I will state the 
facts about a little deal [had with E. B. 
Gawley & Co., in the spring of 1888. 1 saw 
their adveriisement in the FARMER, and 
wrote them to know it they handled grain, 
if so, what they would sell a car of barley 
for. They answered they would sell as 
cheap as any one elsecould. I sent them a 
car of 23,110 Ibs,, and their charges were 
$22,41—about three times the usual charge 1 
have been in the habit of paying. 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Detroit, November 29, 1889. 
FLOUR.—Market unchanged except for 
Minnesota bakers’ grades, which are again 
lower. Quotations on car load lots are as fol- 
lows: 


Michigan roller proneass...........-. 390 @4 00 
Michigan patente, old............ 


Minnesota, bakers.............0.005 37 3 80 
Minnesota, patents...........-.006.. 475 G4 90 
TD accu dintne .weswnteodedeenessonesavcs ae 75 
TOW SEAGGR. 0 cccccccvesace petkenees -- 2% @2 50 


WHEAT.—The market is again lower on 
both spot and futures, but shows a gain since 
Tuesday. Business in this market is light, and 
speculation nearly lifeless. New York, Chica- 
go and St. Louis were all a shade lower than 
on Wednesday, closing quiet. Closing prices 
here to-day were as foliows: No. 1 white, 79c; 
No. 2 red, 81c; No. 3 red, 72440; rejected red, 
62c. Futures closed with No. 2 red for De- 
cember at 82c, January at 82\4c, and May at 
864c per bu. No.2 white spot gold at 740, 
and No. 8 at 67c. 

OORN.—Lower; No. 2 quoted at 35c, No. 3 
at 82c, No. 4 at 30\%c, and No. 3 white at 314c 
per bu. 

OATS.—Higher and steady. Quo:ations are 
25c per bu. for No. 2 white, 2340 for No. 3 
white, 28%4c for No.2 mixed, and 24\4c for 
light mixed. 

BARLEY.— Quiet and unchanged; quoted at 
a range of 600@$1 00 per cental. 

CLOVER SEED.—Unchanged. Prime spot, 
$3 674 per bu.; January delivery, $3 67%. 
No. 2 spot sold at $3 3744 per bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 47c per bu. and firm ow- 
ing to scarcity. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Job lots in bags quoted 
at $1 45@1 50 per bu. 

FEED.—Winter bran quoted at $10 50@11; 
middlings, $10 50@12 50. 

BUTTER.—Choice in good demand, low 
grades nut wanted. Dairy quoted at 18@20c 
for choice, 2lc for fancy, and 16@17 for ordin- 
ary to good. Creamery quiet at 22@25c 9 Db. 

OH RESE.—-U nchanged. Michigan full 
creams held at 11I@ll4¢c ® B., and New York 
at same figures. 

EGGS8S.—The market is firm at 21@22c. Re- 
ceipts of fresh light. Cold storage stock sold 
at 19@20c. Limed quoted at 17@18c per dozen. 

HONEY.— Quoted at i3@1l4c forcomb. Ex- 
tracted, 7@9c. Market dull. 

HAY .—Best timo hy in car lots, $12; in 
small lots $18 50; clover, in oar lots, $9; in 
small lote, $11; straw, in car lots, $5@6 50; in 
small lots, $8 per ton. 

BEANS.—Quoted at $1 67@1 68 per bu. for 
city picked mediums. New unpicked sell at 
$1 00@140 perbu. Market dull but steady. 

SALT.—Micnigan, 80c per bbl. in car iots, 
or 83c in 10-bbl. lote; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 720. 

HIDES.—@reen city, 3y%c ® ®W., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 44%@5c; No. 2, 24%@38c; 
calif, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 30; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3q; runners and No. 2, 24%@3c; sheep- 
skins, 500@$1 25 as to quantity of wool. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 9 
box, $4 00@4 50; oranges, Jamaicas, $6 00 
® bbl.; bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $1 25@2 00. 
Figs, 11@12c for layers, 15@l6c for fancy. 
Cocoanuts, per 100, $4@5. Persian dates, 5% 
@6c 8 b. by the box. Malaga grapes, per keg, 
$6 50@7. 

SERBSWAX.—Scarcs and firm at 289300 B 
Dd. 
POTATOES.—Market qulet at a range of 32 
@36c per bu. for car lots, and in small lots at 
87@42c per bu. 

APPLES.—Fair stock held firmly at $1 75@ 
225 per bbi.; facecy would bring 25c more. 
There is a very fair demand for shipment; 
local trade dull. 

GRAPES.—Catawbas quoted at 54@6c ® b. 
for fresh receipts. Only afew in market. 

HUBBARD SQUASH.—Quoted at $2 per 
cwt. 

ONIONS.—The market continues firm and 
steady at $1 75@1 80 ® bbl. for domestic, and 
$1 10@1 15 per 50 |b. crate for Spanish. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—Selling at $2 25@ 
250 percwt. The supply is liberal. 

CIDER.—Common quoted at 7@9c per gal- 
lon, pkgs. extra. Ciarified, 10c. 

CABBAGE —Dull at $3@4 per 100, outside 
for small lots. 

CHESTNUTS.—Sellers hold firmly at $7 50 
per bu. 

DRI? D APPLES.—Market dull; quoted at 
4c for sun dried, and 7@7c per Ib. for evap- 
orated, At the east evaporated sto@k has be- 
gan to move upwards. 

CELERKY.— Quoted at 30@35c per doz. 

POULTRY.—Live: Fowls and chicks, 6c ® 
h.; geere, 6@ic; turkeys, 9@10c; pigeons 15@ 
20c per pair. Dressed: Chickens, 7@8c; ducks, 
9@l0c: geese, 84@VIe; turkeys, 11@i2c. Yes- 
terday there was a great scarcity of turkeys, 
and they sold high. Tc-day receipts of all 
kinds were liberal, but the market holds firm, 
especially for turkeys and ducks. 

GAME.—Market active. Per pair, partridge, 
50@60c; ducks—mallard, 75@80c; canvas 
back, $1 60; red head, 756@80c; teal, 40c; 
blue bill, 80@35c. Per Ib., venison—saddle, 
8@90; carcase, 6c.. Per doz., squirrels, 75c@$1. 
Rabbits, 10c each. 

PROVISIONS.—Markct entirely unchanged. 
Quotations are as follows: 


SN nip acas dee iedseee ¥a0t> 10 50@10 75 
©0000 0000000000 0000000000 ww 11 26@11 50 
EE Rs ecechattkscesccccsoss.  2t 11 50 
Lard in tierces, gp Doves ones cone 66 
Lard ne 2 ph ieandee ae eass 64%4@ 6% 
Pure lard, in tierces............. le 7% 
MO MUD is 1's 0008 socdscecuscees 10% 10% 
Shouldera, BH Boo..cc ccc secedee . 6 6 
Choice bacon, ® B.........+. es 8% 9 
Extra mess beef, new per bbi.... 6 75 7 
late beef.......... ye 8 % 
Dried beef hama................. 8 ® 8 50 


Ps WP Wsc cannons ccssctceecyes 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up toFriday noon, with rrice per ton: 

Monday—28 loads: Seven at $13 and $12; six 
= a at $12 50; two at 611 and 810 £0, one 

Tuesday—%4 loads: Bight at $13; seven at 
$10; four at $13 50; three at $14 and 812; two at 
$11 50, $11 aud $105"; one at $12 50; $11 25 and 89. 

Wednesday—None. 

Tbhursday—None. 

Friday—13 loads: Four at 814; three at $13; 
two at $15 and $13 50; one at $12 and 811 50, 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards, 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up am these yards with 
649 head of cattle onsale. The supply was 
the lightest that we have had in months, but 
was quiet sufficient to meet the wants of the 
trade for Thanksgiving week. The market 





was active while it lasted and tho receipts 
s00n changed hands at prices a trifle stronger 


than those of last week. The following were 


the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


ing 1,500 to 1,650 

... nominal, 
8 90@4 00 
8 50@3 15 


8 30@3 75 


Fancy steers wel 
Extra ateers, weighin 
to 1, er ie 36 
Choice steers. fine, fat and 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs, 
Good steers, well fatted, 
950 to 1,100 lba, ....... 
Good mixed butchers’ 
cows, heifers and light steers.....-. 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bul) 





"well 


"weighixg 
2 75@3 00 
}) Perr errr rere rere rere ee ee 


1 30 
1 Tage # 
POIs ne cece cctsacncteccercccccccosces 50 


C Roe sold Haupt a mixed lot of 29 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 785 lbs at $2 30 and 13 
coarse ones to Reagan av 790 Ibs at $1 50. 
Beach sold Fiieschman a mixed lot of 9 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 723 lbs at $2. 
Simmons sold McGee a mixed lot of 7 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 933 Ibs at $2 50 and 
8 coarse ones av 850 lbs at $1 75. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Genther 4 fair butch- 
ers’ steers and heifers ay 895 lbs at $2 85. 

Sprague sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 8 

my of fair butchers’ stock av 817 lbs at 
40. 

Dennis sold Marx a mixed lot of 20 head of 

coarse butchers’ stock av 627 lbs at $1 80. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Caplis a mixed lot of 
18 head of coarse butchers’ stock av 662 lbs 
at $1 75. 

Sprague sold McGee a mixed lot of 19 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 710 lbs av$2. 

Bordine sold Kofsk! 6 fair butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 903 lbs at $2 90. 

G D Spencer soid Marx a mixed lot of 21 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 810 lbs at 
$2 30 and 2 coarse cows av 925 Ibs at $1 90. 

C Roe sold Sullivan 14 feeders av 900 lbs at 


50. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Farnam a mixed lot 
4 = head of thin butchers’ stock av 926 ibs at 

Astley sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 4 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at 
$2 and 2 cows av 1,315 Ibs at $2 10. 

Newton sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 1,040 lbs at $2 15. 

Standlick sold J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steersav 1,055 lbs at $3, 

Haley so'd Farwell a mixed lot of 13 head of 
thin butchers’ stock ay 707 !bs at $215 and 
17 coarse ones to Murphy av 776 lbs at $2. 

Carr sold Monahan a mixed lot of 6 head of 
coarse butchers’ stoek ay 593 lbs at $2 05. 

Biiss sold McGee a mixed lot of 20 head of 
thin butchers’ stock ay 806 lbs at $2 30. 

C koe sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 933 lbs at $2 25 
and 2 coarse Cows ay 1,120 [bs at $1 75. 

Church sold Marx a mixed lot of 12 head of 
coarre butchers’ stock ay 484 lbs at $1 85 and 
6 stockers to Sulliyan ay 740 lbs at the same 
price. 

White sold Marx a mixed lot of 15 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 709 lbs at $2 10. 

Fifeschman sold Kraft 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,075 lbs at $3 25. 

Hayes sold Stucker a mixed lot of 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 766 Ibs at $1 90. 

7 sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 920 ibs at 


Holmes sold Sullivan 17 feeders av 970 lbs 
at $2 65 and a mixed lot of 6 head of fair 
butchers stock to Kammaan av 940 lbs at $2 50. 


SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,151 head. 
Tbe demand for sheep was active ana for the 
best of the offerings buyers paid an advance 
of 25 cents per hundred over the rates of /ast 
week. Common grades were stronger. 

Bordine sold Burt Spencer 37 av 96 lbs at 


50. 

Reason sold Burt Spencer 16 lambs av 51 ibs 
at $4 60. 

Purdy sold Morey 93, part lambs, av 74 lbs 
at $4 40. 

Kalaher sold Holmes 74 lambs av 59 lbs at 


90. 
Talmage sold Fitzpatrick 53, part lambs, av 
56 Ibe at $4 25. 
Bliss sold Monahan 26 ewes av 82 lbs at 
$3 50. 
Hogan sold Loosemore 23 av 67 Ibe at $3 25. 
r ae sold Burt Spencer 41 av 80 lbs at 


Hogan sold Fitzpatrick 68, mostly lambs, av 
63 ibs at $5. 

Pinkney sold Fitzpatrick 76, part lambs, av 
70 ins at $4 20. 

Howland sold Loosemore 120 av 81 lbs at 
$4 lz. 
5 Scofield sold Farwell 215 lambs av 67 lbs at 

5 40. 

Holmes sold Burt Spencer 74, part lambs, 
av 69 lbs at $410. 


HOGS. 
The pfferings of hogs numbered 2,162 head. 
The he market opened up slow at last week's 


prices,'but Hammond put a man in the mar- 
ket and things became lively. The supply 
was rather light and competition was sharp, 
and finally the bulk of the hogs changed 
hands at prices 10 cents per hundred over 
what they brought at these yards last week. 


C Roe sold Webb Broa 14 av 176 Ibs at $3 45. 
Ciark sold Webb Bros 108 av 195 lbs at 


40. 
Beach sold Webb Bros 53 av 157 lbs at $3 40. 
Lovewell soid Steele 36 av 195 ibs at $3 50. 
Switzer & Ackley sold RS Webb 35 av 206 
ibe at $3 50. 
Williams sold Hammond 92 av 170 lbs at 
$3 50. 
‘Talmage sold Hammond 56 av 189 lbs at 
60 


Plotts sold RS Webb 54 av 166 lbs at $3 50. 
Hogan sold Hammond 48 av 191 !bs at $3 55. 
Reason sold Steele 76 av 191 lbs at $3 55. 
Dennis sold R S Webb 139 av 168 lbs at 


5¢. 

Kalaher sold Hammond 46 av 188 lbs at 
$3 55. 
McHugh gold Webb Bros 66 av 208 lbs at 
bd 


Cushman so'd Steele 79 av 172 lbs at $3 60. 
Carr solid R S Webb 47 av 164 ibs at $8 50. 
Astley sold Steele 21 av 216 lbs at $3 50. 
White sold Campbell 20 av 215 lbs at $3 50. 
Proper sold Steele 56 av 175 Ibs at $3 55. 
Holmes sold Steele 124 av 177 lbs at $3 60. 
Astiey sold Steele 86 av 159 Ibs at $3 55. 
Ormiston sold Steele 59 av 188 lbs at $3 50. 
Patrick sold Webb Bros 50 av 189 lbs at 

$3 50. 
Cowles sold Hammond 60 av 181 lbs at $3 55. 
Bordine sold Campbell 41 av 222 lbs at $3 50. 
Sprague sold Webb Bros 103 av 187 lbs at 

$3 5234. 

4. Robb sold Farnam 41 av 167 lbs at $3 50. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The supply of both western and Michigan 
cattle at these yards was light this week. The 
demand was active and saies were made at 
stronger piices than those of last week. 

Wreford & Beck sold Stonehouse 26 mixed 
westerns av 865 lbs at $2 Jo and 24 to Mason 
av 994 Ibs at $2 35. 

Merritt sold Monahan 3 fair cows av 1,110 
Ibs at $2 15. 

C Roe sold Sullivan 14 stockers av 700 lbs at 
$2 15. 

Jedele sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 807 lbs at 


’ 

Wreford & Beck sold Cross 36 mixed west- 
erns av 841 ibs at $2 20 and 22 to Kelly av 807 
lbs at $2. 

Judson sold Kamman 6 thin heifers av 776 
Ibs at $2 40; 12 stockers to Sullivan av 773 lbs 
atthe same price and4 bulls av 922 lbs at 


$1 75. 
SHEEP. 


There were not a great many sheep on sale, 
but for what there was the demahd was 
active and the prices paid for them was a 
strong 25 cents advance over the rates of last 


week, 

Stevens sold Burt Spencer 20 av 84 lbs at 
$4 25 and 25 lambs av 72 lbs at $5 25. 

Jedele sold Burt Spencer 95, part lambs, av 
77 lbs at $4 60. 

Merritt sold Monahan 77 av 91 lbs at $4 50. 
and 28 to Stevens av 82 lbs at $4. 

Judson sold Burt Spencer 140 av 80 lbs at 
$4 and 14 culls av 75 lbs at $3. 

HOGS. 

Hogs took quite a jump at these yards this 
week. The highest price paid one week ago 
was $3 50, while this week $3 70 was reached. 

Stevens sold Steele 58 av 164 lbs at $3 60. 

Merritt sold Steele 15 av 164 lbs at $3 50. 

C Roe sold Hammond 30 av 175 lbs at $3 55, 

Bordine sold Stee'e 64 av 191 ibs at $3 70. 

Hauser sold Hammond 74 av 22i lbs at $3 60. 

Sutton sold Hammond 89 av 207 lbs at $3 65. 

O Hara sold Hammond 638 av 220 Ibs at 


60. 
Morris sold Web bBros 65 av 166 lbs at 
60. 
Jedeie sold Hammond 25 av 274 lbs at $3 60 





Chicago. 
CADGLE.— Receipts 62,313, against 61,814 last 
week. Shipments 18,759 head. The receipts 
ef euttie on Monday numbered 17,870 head. 
Tne quality of the receipts were only fair, al- 





though there were quite a few good Christ- 


mas cattle among the arrivals. The general 
market was unchangd from the closing prices 
of last week, although common grades were 
slow. The highest prices paid were for 
twenty-six bead of 1,736 lb steers gold at 
$540, and 27 head av 1,801 lbs at $5 35. 
Dressed-beef mon bought largely at $3 55@ 
410 and shippers principally at $3 70@4 20; 
some 1,472 lb corn-fed Wyomings sold at 
$410. Coarse natives av 1,310 lbs sold at 
$2 70 and handy 1,316 lb steers at $4 35. Texas 
cattle sold at $1 40@2 20 for bulls and cows | 
and $2 40@2 90 for steers. Some fancy west- 

ern cattle sold at $4. Most of the native 

cows sold at $1 90@2 80. Stock cattle sold at 

$1 76@2, bulk at $2 30@2 70. On Tuesday the 

receipts were very heavy, and all grades ex- 

cepting choice to extra, declined 5@10 cents. 

The market ruled steady on Wednesday and 

closed with @ good clearance. On Friday the 

market was active at an advance of 10 cents. 

The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Good tochoice steers, 1,500 to 1,700 lbs 5 00@5 20 
co ee 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 3 55@4 80 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250.......... vaees 





py Resse Megietitn webb ende 1 00@2 45 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 lbs..... 1 25@3 20 
Stockers and Feeders......... cccccecs 1 T5Q2 90 
Texas bulls and cows..... i S4in Keno dD 1 39@2 15 
MN ian os3 Se p56.caed dndecnnccce 2 00@2 90 


Hoas.—Keceipts 152,310, against 121,912 last 
week. Shipments 22,461. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 30,581 head. 
The market opened up slow and weak at a 
decline of cents from Saturday’s prices, but 
before the close it strengthened and late 
sales were at about the cloalng prices of last 
week. Heavy hogs sold at $3 60@3 90; mixed, 
$3 70@3 90 and light at $3 65@395. Prices 
declined 15@20 cents on Tuesday, but steadied 
up & little on Wednssday and closed firm. On 
Friday the demand was active and the mar- 
ket firm and higher. Light sold at $3 55@ 
3 80; rough pacaing, $3 50@3 60; heavy pack- 
ing and shipping, $3 65@3 90. 





Buffalo. 


CATTLE.— Receipts 16,873 against 16,848, the 
previous week. There were 185 car Joads of 
cattle on sale Monday. The demand was 
active and for ail the better grades prices 
were 10@15 cents higher thanon the previous 
Monday. Common cattle also sold stronger. 
The best steers on sale brought $4 40@4 65, 
with the bulk of the sales of 1,200 to 1,375 Ib 
steers was at $3 65@4 25. Butchers steers of 
900 to 1,100 lbs brought $8@3 40, and fair to 
good mixed butchers’ stock, $2 6C@3 20. 
About all the business transacted up to 
Thursday night was done in stock left over 
from Monday, the market ruling steady. On 
Friday the receipts were light and the de- 
mand fair. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,690 lbs......... eeenes 
Choice Beeves—-Fine, fat, weli- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 


#4 35¢4 60 


“2 A oe ae re 4 00@4 25 
Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers ° 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 3 7523 9) 
Medium Grades—Steers 1n fine flesh, 

weighing 1,1 t9 1, yan tng 3 50@3 65 
Light Butchers’—-Steers «avyeragin 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 

See ee ee 8 00g3 40 
Butchers’ Stock—-Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 1 7532 50 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

Ne oca Sisa tl oe adecldem wan Kase » ok 2 4022 75 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 2 75@3 10 
Fat bulls fair to extra............... 2 WA3 26 


SHEEP.~-Receipts 27,400, against 28,600 the 
previous week. There were 44 loads of sheep 
on sale Monday. The demand was very 
active and sales were made at an advance of 
16@25 cents on sheep and fair to choice 
lambs over the prices of Saturday. Common 
to fair 65 to 70 ib sheep sold at $3 50@4 40; 
80 to 90 ibs, $4 50@4 90; 90 to 110 Ibs, $5@5 25; 
110 to 120 Ibs, $4 30@s 40; lambs, 48 to 80 ibs 
ranged from $4 25@6 25. Prices were strong 
for the baiance of the week and closed on 
Friday at full Monday's prices, to a shade ad- 
vance. 

Hoags.—Receipts 79,060, against 74,638 the 
previous week. There were 215 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The market opened 
slow and before the close prices were 5 cents 
lower, than on Saturday. Yorkers sold at 
$3 70@8 75; light mixed, $3 75@3 80; medium 
weights, $3 75@3 80: selected heavy, $3 80@ 
385. The market ruled steady on Tuesday 
and Wednesday with fair receipts. On Friday 
the demand was active and prices advanced 
15 cents over Monday's rates. Yorkers, 
medium weights and mixed seliing at $3 85@ 
3 90. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
cured by ::: 
CuTIcURA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infamts and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, sealy and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood 
with loss of hair. from infancy to old age, the 
CuTicura RemeEptss are infallible. 

CurTicura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from pimples to Scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soar 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTrTEeR 
pte AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, 

As 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE CELEBRATED 


ROS 






#CA 
} 






FODDER#ENSILAGE = 
CUTTERS 


sa, TREAD POWERS AND SWEEP 
POWERS. 


| Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


B.W7.ROSS & CO., tunfutarn, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. U.S.A. 












RRIERS, 





SY. 


THE FANEST 

<———_]] AND LARGEST LINE 
a ~of Fodder Cut- 

ting Machinery 
and Horse- 
“| Powers in 

LY THE WORLD. 














E.B, GAWLEY & Co,, C 


furnished free. 


Prompt returns made when goods are sold. Send for printed market reports. 





POULTRY 


Ship your Game, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, etc., to 


ommission Merchants, 


74 West Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 





Btenct! plates 


Rererences—A. Ivis & Son, Bankers, Detroit, or MicHIGAN FARMER. 





AND RELIABLE, 
are growing the —& 


OL LARGEST AND 


considered. Nurserymen and dealers will consul 
sUPERB STOCK before buying. (2 Special 


SMITHS, POWEL 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


Assortment of Nurse 
ry Stock in America, 


MOST COMPLET 


In BUDDED APPLES and STANDARD PEARS they acknowledge no competition—guality 


t their own interests by getting prices on this 
inducem: nts to buyers in large quantities. 


tj & LAMB, Syracuse. N.°Y. 





FOR POULTRY! 


FREIGHT | Made from Raw Bone. 
PKEPAID. | About the size of Corn. 
Write tor prices. Delivered at your Railway Station. 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


GRANULATED BONE 


AND OYSTER SHELLS 








saving it would be to order all together. 
with price when ordered with the FARMER. 


price of the Farmer from each, thus: 
Harper's Weekly $4 35, less $1, $3 35. 


OUR CLUB LIST. 


0-0: 





There are many persons who take two or three papers who do not know what a 
Below we give a partial list of papers 


Regular Club 
Price. Price 
FARMER and Harper’s Magazine ................+++: $5 00 $4 15 
i ie i: WOGOMEY TA xiv joe dotclsiceniede 5 00 4 35 
cb ; : MO cc Sige & wo disidec dice Sea 5 00 4 35 
if Hy s Young People...... ; 3 00 2 65 
se we | eres 5 00 4 60 
4 “‘ Detroit Weekly Tribune................ 2 00 1 7 
a i 75 aily hie ai oltitalicesaias ep 6 00 5 50 
¥ or Weekly Echo(Evening News).... 2 00 1 % 
— “* Commiry Goemtiodiam. .. ... 2... ccccsccecs 3 50 2 75 
" ‘* American Bee Journal................ 2 00 2 00 
“s ‘© American Agriculturist................ 2 50 2 10 
sb “* Peterson’s Magazine. .......5.....cc0000 3 00 245 - 
e _. aera | 1 95 
: ‘* Arthur's Magazine................ 3 00 2 40 
‘* Scribner’s New Monthly.................. 4 00 3 60 
bs ‘© Godey’s Magazine............ 3 00 2 65 
i ** Chicago Inter-Ocean...............0000- 2 00 1 75 
es ‘* Demorest’s Magazine.................-5 8 00 2 65 
a ‘s" Baneritan Poultry’ Yard. ....'6.225'...-- 2 50 2 15 
© ‘* American Poultry Journal........... 2 00 1 85 
= +*  Perweders’ Gasette, 6... se cide ce ctvse cee £00 2 90 
= Sf NWOIOONS ) MRM, 06. 5k ccs sssccctcrccce 4°00 3 65 
phe re NO CUI aa ou /aaisS s/h ac0.5 (gésin'e toncuae | 2 OO 1 80 
i We eee eee ae ee 1 85 
se 6+ ROW ROPE We INOUE. i005. 0.05 06:6 00-cc'ee'eiee 2 00 1 95 
se 0” CPO ROR OM. ac ceccctccccceccsevees & 00 1 90 
sik ‘* §t. Nicholas......... Wea dnd teaios sa(davd, cia 4 00 3 65 
- “* Our Little Ones and Nursery............ 2 50 2 20 
ft 6 EG COURRG FIOAPUS 50 oo 5 occ c cccccececn 2 50 2 00 
- — ... _ageicnsnaaaes 2 00 1 80 
e ‘* .Toronto Globe...... 2 00 1 7 
“ *S GRGIGNSING AMEPFICER: «0.0.0... 60.00.00 c0e0e0 4 60 8 7% 
% ‘* The Rural New Yorker................. 3 00 2 65 
= ‘* Nationa! Live Stock Journal, Weekly and 
MI is Sivan cwaleciaccdasecivcas Oa 2 50 
Se SMNON ER et IEMNINORES ccc aicves waince «cdcws sevens. 0 U0 2 65 
ee ies o,.., . “PRR eee 3 35 
a BS Se | ae a 4 oC 3 35 


We can furnish any paper published, and if you do not see the ones you wish 
drop us a postal card and we will quote price. 


You can order as many papers as you wish at the above rates, taking out the 


FARMER and Harper's Bazar $4 35, and 
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1 x rt 
A ORDO ADO ALORCOMIOACRIO MEO KGOKIOKE 


“HOW WOMEN 
CAN ( | 


MAKE MONEY. 


A good income is as- 
‘5 sured to the woman who 
will act as ouragent in her 
own and adjoining towns, 
and push our business with | 

energy and _ intelligence. $}- | 
#2 Our instructions if followed ¢ 
3 out will make it easy to C 
realize from $10 to $50 per ! 


week, according to ability. © 





~ 





MO MDDALOAY 


NASA 


6 G 


GRO OGY OBYOGKOGY 


HHO ADO KEOLSO KK 


>} Curtis PustisxinG Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OAS 











8. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

(2 Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and _ged 

we beautified by Cuticura Soap. | 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. an 
instantaneous pain subduing plaster. 25e, 

Feed Cutters, 9 Sizes, 
HAND AND POWER. 


bes The Best in the World. 


See our cntsand vet our 
prices and you will buy 
our goods. 


WILDER MF'G (0., 


Monroe, Micu, 


ELLY: «; 
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\ 
C3 SyKy Nes 












Runs Easy. 
A NO BACKACHE. 
a 








‘ 


Write for descriptive catalogue cor- 
Sista testimonials from hundreds of people "whe | ne 
~ ma 4 to 9 cords daily. 25,000 now suecessfully used 
ed can be had babe od there is a vacancy. A NKW 
M NTION for fling sawé sent free with each machine, by 
the use of this too everybody can file their own saws 
now and do it better than the greatest expert can witb- 
out it. Adapted to all cross-cut saws. Every one who 
owns @ saw should have one. Ask your dealers or writo 
FOLDIN G@ SAWING MACHINE CO, $08 to 811 
South Canal Strect, Chicago, Ill, 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Jersey Bull, two years old, 
Bismark of Marshall 19216. 





BY ONE MAN, 








Sire Ca on‘s Landseer 10818; d H 

15992. A bargain. Address aaron meaeaee 
E. J. KIRBY, 

0268 MARSHALL, Mic. 
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LANSING FENCE MACHINE. 
. A FARMERS ATTENTION! 


meee HY injure your stock with Barb 












cee Wire Fence when you can buy a 
machine with 


I 

TVIND & 7 
WIRE CUTTERS AND 

s = ‘TEED IVEY re 
‘ NTRETCHERS. | 
‘ FOR $7.00 
___, 44nd build a paling fence. 
Simple to operate, No twisting of main wire | 
, NO SAC TO FENCE. } 
-* Pickets can be replacedin a moment if | 

ag removed or broken. Cost of fence per rod, 
Fe No r posts. rite 
tor Cireular: “ ne Ot sts, about 30cts. Write 

Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Lansing, Mich. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISNED !845. 
Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 





mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 


ings. Published weekly. Send for specimen 
copy. Price $3a year. Four months’ trial, $1._ 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 


Edition of Scientific American. 





A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engraving! 
and ful plans and specifications for the use 
such as contemplate building. Price $2.50 a year 


25 ots. a copy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur. 

ed by app'ys- 

ing to MUNN 

& Cco., who 

have had ovet 
: F 





0 years’ experience and have made 

100,000 applications for American and 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Cc 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat 
ent Office, apply to MUNN & Co., and procure 
tmmediate protection. Send for Handboos. 

COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors. : 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. F 


ag 6 0 i yy 
GREAT i 0 


TUBULAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING MACHINE 


famous for succeeding where 
others have failed. 


SELF CLEANING. # 


Drill drops 60 to 90 times) J 

a minute. dy 
CATALOGUE FREE. ¥ 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, gf} 


TIFFIN, OHIO. ——— 


rres 


—_— 





te” Write us 
what work 
you wish tt 
do with a well 


machine. 








ALL ORDERS 
KILLED 
PROMPTLY. 











Ship your live and dressed Povttry to us at 
any time, we will pay the HIGHUST CASH 
KET PRICE and make prompt returns. 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 
301 Weodward Ave., Detroit Mich. 





AND BENSE IN BDUCATION 


is a course in the Business, English, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Mechanical Drawing, or German 


BOWSHER’S COMBINATION Ade 
| 


Has Self-Feed for Ear Corn. 
Crushes Corn with Shuck, and g 


grinds every kf small grain. 
Cfushes and grinds at same 
time, mixing in any propor- 
tion. Lightest running and 
most substantial mill made. 


Uses conical Grinders. An en- 
tire departure from all others. 2 
sizes; 6toSand8to12H.P. 15to 4 
60 bu. capacity.Send for circular D & a’ 


N. P, BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind. 












FEED Mite 


Sold With or Without ELEVATOR. 








and Elocution Departments of the 
Detroit Business University, 


149 Griswold street, Detroit. S'udents received 
anytime. Elegact illustrated catalogue ‘ree to 
applicant. 814-3m 


FARM for SALE. 


A beautiful farm of 208 acres and’ no waste 
land. Five miles from G:and Ledge; one and 
one-half miles from Wacousta. Good house; 
horse barn; two grain barns; sheep barn and 
Other sheds and outbuildings. Plenty of good 
fruit. The soilis gravelly loam. It s watered 
by wells, spring and Looking Glass River, on the 
south side of the farm. All improved bpt about 
20 acres. This is one of the best farms in 




















VESTM 
SAFE INVESTM 


ENT 
FAR RAND &. EY 
=! ORGANS i" 


DETROIT EMT qu U, S.A: 





PURINTON’S 
Agricultural Boilet 


And Feed Steamer. 


The most praetieal and efficien! 
a:ticle made for cooking food 
for stuck, hea ing water, etc., = 
less ptiee than others. Sea 

stamp for circulars and pampe 

let on eeonomic feed: ng of stock 
Address §.B. PIKE, Mason, Mic}. 





Ciinton County for stock or grain. This farm 
wiilbe sold cheap and on reasonable terms. 
Perfect title. Ca'!l on or address 

j T. S, SHUART, 


Waeousta, Clinton, Go-, Mich. f: 











el 


and Tumors CURED; no Knife; 
CANCER Siciasas 


WHEN YOU BUY A WAGON 


nished with the CUSH#AN KEACH COU 


reach plateand pin. Thousands 
oo yn for circulars and testimonial 


Couplings for old wagons 81.00 each. 


insist o Por 
neve ING 
old 


ver the 
improvement ove a 


most desirable 
nials. 


E S. CUSHMAN, Patente?, 


9m Axx Anses, Mx#- 
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| GIBBONS BRI 


VOLUMB 
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4orwattwrai.—| 
Produetse—A 
4 tion and Imp 
fy Union H-ra ¢ 
ta Red Hog—The 
4 Norve!)) Parm 
q Btook Not s 
The Dastry. —I: 
Methods— Mi 
Stock Bhow.. 
The Horse.—Po 
ties—T1e Bay 
clety and Ite 
Pulling—Hor 
The Farm.—Met 
der—A T 1oO of 
Wajrons— Ame 
Agricuitura! It 
The Poultry Yar 
Hortteultural.—t 
berry—Grund § 
Society — Late 
Strawherries— 
nia--Trenct es 
The Midas ma 
Apiarian 
Editorial.—w 
Prod ucta—T 
B. Gawley & 
Questions—A 
ers... 
Newe Summar 
Foreign ; 
Poetry.— AMnity 
Miacellanen &.—A 
A 8harp Criticis 
tive—The Anji 
Eating Before 
Many—The Ear 
lion Kis«ea BS 2 
Biddy an’ Tin 
Dog Stories—Ac« 
Remembered H 
Varietics—Cna 
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The caepr 
ducts, w 
farmers of the | 
ly those who wer 
in debt tO any 
values began. is 
but is pressing w 
culfurists as a 
Russian farmer 
Straits from th pa 
crops—his main d 

To add to his suff-; 
the very low aver 
he has to sell, and 
meets with in the 
from the wheats ¢ 
the failure of the w 
bad as present rep 
of that enunty w 
Condition befor: 
Some cliance aff 
their foo’ supply 
can grow. In H 
hard times this w 
causes. In Great | 


& most discouragir 
five years, and wit 
We Can see, for any 
ing from the Ejint 
& Sample of how 
éd since 1882: 

** An interesting 
decline in the valu 
afforded by a case w) 
fermline Valuatio: 
day last. A Fifes 
OWD property askea 
his former valuatio 
fixed in 18832. 

**In support of hi 
reduction, the farn 
showing tne total » 
1882 to be £992, 7., 
tions this Year’s cr 
163, or a shrinkage 
Oats brought 21s p 
703 a ton, his barley 

hay 703 a ton, while 
only bring 183, his ; 
223, and his bay 50 
reduced the valuatic 


Here is a decline ¢ 
while his expenses 
any appreciable ex! 
for labor, taxes and 
getting his largest in 

The farmers of & 
hard time of ir, a: 
Stock-breeders has s 


2 | 


loss. It is Singula 
breeders of the wor! 
States as well 
have paid tribu 
“tight little is; 
the salvation of | 


Without the enormon 
pockets of British fa 
—cattle, horses, she 
Nationy, they would | 
Sake their farms. 
Tates of farm produ 
demand for impro 
very rapidly, thro 
and other countrie 
heeded, the future 
hot one of brilijan 
farmers of this coun 
import to keep up t 
Stoek, then will come 
agriculturists of Grea 
to meet, and it will 
Chances for success a 
On of our drovers 
Acity butcher last ‘J =o 
Christmas steers, the 
hundred. There arg 
two two-year-olds in 


bad price, taking ever 
tien 





